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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

War nonsense 

While I share Patrick Smith’s opposition to 
capitalist imperialism - as every Marxist, 
by definition, is supposed to do -1 think 
he could have been a bit more careful in 
his description of the national oppression 
of Kosovar Albanians by the Serbia of 
Slobodan Milosevic (‘Those who side 
with imperialism’, October 23). 

Comrade Smith writes: “None of this 
is to say that nationalism, in particular 
Serbian nationalism, was not a problem 
during the break-up of Yugoslavia; nor is 
it to say that there was no ethnic cleansing - 
the worst example being the Serb massacre 
of Bosnian Muslims at Srebrenica. But it is 
to say that the invocation of the holocaust 
and claims of genocide were used as a 
pretext for war.” 

Let’s provide some important details. 
As Bogdan Denitch pointed out in the 
summer 1999 edition of Dissent (and, 
yes, I know that Denitch critically, but still 
wrongly, supported Nato intervention), 
the Milosevic regime was “primarily 
responsible for three previous wars 
of aggression in the region, as well as 
massive ethnic cleansing and mass 
murder of civilians and thousands of 
prisoners of war in Bosnia. It is also clear 
that this is a regime that would continue its 
repression in Kosovo while negotiating. 
It would only back down if faced with 
credible force and it would only keep its 
agreements if international troops were 
present to enforce them. Even before 
the Nato attack began, some 25,000 
Albanians had been ethnically cleansed 
- that is, moved with great brutality out 
of their homes. The massacre of unarmed 
civilians in the village of Racak took place 
before the bombing.” 

As to comrade Smith’s opposition to 
the use of the word “genocide” in this 
context, Denitch continues: 

“The Convention on Genocide 
defines it as any of the following acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial 
or religious group, as such: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental hann 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part. 

“This clearly covers what the 
Milosevic regime is doing. The Albanian 
exodus from Kosovo was organised with 
great brutality and was obviously planned 
long in advance.” 

Again, this doesn’t mean that socialists 
should have given overt or tacit support 
to Nato’s bombing of Serbia. But there’s 
no reason to doubt Denitch’s first-hand 
grasp of the facts - which, yes, do line 
up with those offered by the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. (Denitch himself, who 
was in the US Young Socialist League in 
the 1950s, was bom in Serbia and helped 
to found an NGO in Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Split and Sarajevo called Transition to 
Democracy, which provides legal aid for 
refugees trying to return and for victims of 
state violence - by suing police and judges 
and local officials who obstruct refugees’ 
return or the return of minorities to jobs 
they’ve been removed from.) 

Lots of nonsense regarding the wars 
in the 1990s in the fonner Yugoslavia 
has been thrown around all across the 
political spectrum. Let’s make sure that 
our opposition to Nato imperialism doesn’t 
lead us to play down the often very real 
crimes of those in control of the state that 
Nato is bombing. 

Jason Schulman 
New Politics, New York 

Any day 

I refer to the recent article by Patrick 
Smith regarding the AWL and 
imperialism. In particular, this quote, 
which comes at the conclusion: “This in 
turn leads the AWL to reject defeatism 


- the need to campaign for the defeat of 
imperialism.” So how does that translate 
when it comes to the situation in Kobane? 

Patrick Smith’s piece is one of a number 
the Weekly Worker has recently published 
condemning “social-imperialism” in the 
left. In the Peter Manson piece, ‘Going 
soft on the intervention’ (October 2), 
he attacks the policies of the Fourth 
International in Denmark. Namely, that 
they voted in parliament to send a Hercules 
aircraft to the Iraq government in order 
to arm “the Kurdish militias fighting 
Islamic State”. However, Mr Manson 
does admit, “You can hardly blame those 
Kurds and Yazidis on the receiving end 
who have been pleading for western air 
strikes. For them IS is the most immediate, 
the most dangerous threat. However, that 
ought not to be the case for communists 
and revolutionary socialists, for whom, 
compared to imperialism, IS is like a band 
of petty criminals.” 

And, to reinforce this, if there is any 
doubt about what the Kurds in Kobane 
think of the airstrikes, here’s a quote from 
Esmat al-Sheikh, head of the Kobane 
defence council: “The air strikes are 
benefiting us, but Islamic State is bringing 
tanks and artillery from the east. We didn’t 
see them with tanks, but yesterday we saw 
T-57 tanks” (The Guaizlian October 11). 

In her article on IS and Kobane, 
Yassamine Mather writes: “This does 
not mean that in the Middle East, and 
especially in the west, the left should 
not support the fighters in Kobane, 
who, as secular, leftwing forces, remain 
a source of hope, a progressive force 
fighting reactionary Islamists” (‘The IS 
conundrum’, October 9). 

Unfortunately, for Ms Mather (and 
other supporters of the besieged Kurds), 
“the defeat of imperialism” (Patrick Smith) 
is more important than whether or not the 
Kurds manage to hold offlS. Namely, the 
victory of IS over the US is the ‘ lesser evil’ 
in the eyes of Mr Smith (and the CPGB?). 
And, in fact, surely a “campaign” (as 
suggested) should be made to that effect. 

Do Mr Smith and the CPGB believe 
the Kurds to be “social-imperialists”, who 
are, therefore, undeserving of support 
and should get the message that IS are 
mere “petty criminals” compared to US 
imperialism? What should they do then 

- ask the Americans to take the weapons 
back and wait for John Rees to drum up 
the support of Hamas, Venezuela and the 
African National Congress? 

If that is the case, then give me social- 
imperialism any day. 

John Rogan 
email 

To the point 

I would like to start straight at the point. 
Patrick Smith’s veiy informative article 
brought to attention the issue of paleo- 
imperialism and involvement within it 
of some mid-developed countries like 
Indonesia. 

I think it’s worth highlighting the 
occupation by Indonesia of the western 
side of the island of New Guinea, which 
is by far a bigger and not resolved problem 
(in comparison to the mentioned East 
Timor). In 1961, the colonial power of 
then Netherlands New Guinea intended 
to settle the status of one of its dependent 
territories. It gave the Papuans self- 
governing powers and intended to give 
them full independence by the end of the 
1960s. However, Indonesia planned its 
own Drang nach Osten to find the ‘living 
space’ for its rapidly growing population. 

The dispute resulted in a fUll invasion 
in 1962 by the Indonesian army and 
subsequent withdrawal of Dutch colonial 
forces. The United Nations attempted (half¬ 
heartedly, of course) to resolve the dispute 
by taking over West Papua and calling the 
referendum on the issue of ‘ incorporation’ 
to Indonesia or full independence. 

By the decision of the UN’s temporary 
executive authority, the administrative 
duties over West Papua were ceded 
to the Indonesian government on the 
false promise of the referendum in an 
unspecified time. That never happened 


and Indonesia annexed West Papua in 
1969. Since then there is a Papuan-wide 
movement for independence based on 
socialist principles of the right to self- 
government and equality of all. 

The Indonesian government called 
the Organisasi Papua Merdeka, who are 
leading the resistance, “terrorists” and has 
been using all means possible to crush the 
OPM rebellion for almost 50 years now. 

One of the very best examples of 
paleo-imperialism can be seen in the 
conflict between Papua New Guinea and 
the North Solomons, officially called the 
Autonomous Region of Bougainville. The 
island of Bougainville is rich in copper 
and other precious metals, and therefore 
is a vital source of income for Papua New 
Guinea. However, long anned struggle by 
the Bougainville Revolutionary Army in 
the 1980s resulted in full-scale civil war, 
with support to the PNG government 
provided by Australia and mercenaries 
from the ‘security’ firm, Sandline 
International. 

BRA has managed to negotiate a 
settlement with the central government for 
something just short of full independence 
and Bougainville now has broad autonomy. 
But the price paid by the local population 
can be counted in the thousands of dead. 

The above examples hopefully have 
shown the multi-dimensional side to the 
issue of paleo-imperialism. 

Daniel Kowalczuk 
Glasgow 

Defeatism 

As a trade unionist activist and Socialist 
Party member, I was interested in your 
article on the abandoned local government 
strike action (‘Carry on regardless’, 
October 16). 

There was the occasional insightful 
snippet, such as the reported role of the 
lamentable Heather Wakefield from 
Unison. I also recognised the “disconnect” 
you describe that exists between union 
members and the organisation. 

But overall your piece was so 
pessimistic that you seemed to be siding 
with the bureaucracy. Of course, it’s true 
that members have been hammered for 25 
years (I would put it at 35 years myself), but 
the reasons for that include the timidity and 
fearfulness displayed by the leaderships 
of Unison, GMB and Unite in particular. 

You say that current conditions 
dictate that all we can do in the unions 
is “maintaining, organising and cohering 
forces so that we are able to mount a 
counter-offensive when we are ready”. 
That is ignoring the uncomfortable fact that 
it was the leaderships of these three unions 
that called the abortive October 14 strike 
action in local government. Your writer 
should have been whispering in the ears 
of Prentis, McCluskey and the GMB guy 
that they were making a big mistake. In 
the face of another pay cut they should 
have been “maintaining, organising and 
cohering” - whatever that means. 

For a publication allegedly of the left 
to write an article about October 14 which 
says not a word about the cowardice of 
the leaders of the three unions and instead 
infers that their treachery was more in tune 
with members tells me that your main 
interest is in point-scoring. 

The members of all three above-named 
unions backed strike action. The Labour 
Party-loving leaderships half-heartedly 
acted on that mandate with betrayal in their 
minds. Why did your article-writer not 
mention the role of the leader of the Labour 
Party group in the Local Government 
Association in the strike being called off? 

Strike action and the heightened state 
of consciousness which comes with it is 
one of the weapons we have, as union 
members, against the class enemy. It 
should be enthusiastically prepared for 
and backed on the day. The supposed 
strength of the employer (overstated by 
your writer, in my opinion) is irrelevant. 
The LGA looks strong because it knows 
it can depend on Prentis and co to sell 
out their members - it happened in 
2002, 2008 and 2011. 

Working class people badly need 


political representation. That is why the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition, 
as a stepping stone to a mass party of the 
working class, is so important. The Labour 
Party’s time as a conduit for working class 
aspirations is long past, as Scots realised in 
the referendum campaign. 

As a union member and Tusc supporter 
I will continue to ‘maintain, organise and 
cohere’ - with none of the defeatism 
displayed by your article writer. 

Rob Rooney 
Cornwall 

Prejudice 

Zionist propaganda has managed to deter 
condemnation of Israeli oppression of the 
Palestinian people and colonisation of their 
land by claiming that Israel is the “nation¬ 
state of the Jewish people”, that Israel 
represents all Jews throughout the world 
and acts on their behalf, and that therefore 
criticism of Israel and opposition to Zionist 
colonisation is “anti-Semitic”. 

Progressive Jews who support 
Palestinian human and national rights 
have got together in ad hoc groupings - 
such as International Jewish Anti-Zionist 
Network (BAN) and Jews for Boycotting 
Israeli Goods (J-BIG) - to give the lie to 
Israel’s pretension. They say loud and 
clear: ‘Not in our name!’ Thereby they 
help to disarm Zionism of one of its 
most effective propaganda weapons; and 
encourage decent people, who have been 
reticent about publicly condemning Israel’s 
crimes for fear of being branded as ‘anti- 
Semites’, to speak up. 

Surely, true supporters of Palestinian 
rights ought to welcome the activity of 
these progressive Jewish groupings. But 
Ian Donovan’s prejudice about ‘the Jews’ 
does not allow him to do so. He must 
ascribe to these groupings discreditable, 
unworthy motives (Letters, October 23). 
He tars them and the Zionists with the same 
brush: to him they are all alike, driven by 
“the notion of ‘chosenness’ and Jewish 
moral superiority”. 

Honi soit qui maly pense! 

Moshe Machover 
email 

Superficial 

Ian Donovan’s suggestion that Moshe 
Machover’s forwarding of Jews for 
Boycotting Israeli Goods emails is an 
example of “identity politics” is utter 
nonsense. 

Identity politics - which manifested 
itself in an attempt by feminists and 
sections of the women’s movement to 
avoid opposing Zionism, by counterpoising 
their experience of ‘anti-Semitism’ to that 
of the Palestinians - is a reactionary petty 
bourgeois manifestation. It substitutes 
fighting to change one’s consciousness 
for a fight to change society. 

I suggest that Ian Donovan, instead 
of listening to his guru, Gilad Atzmon, 
reads the article of Jewish feminist Jenny 
Bourne, ‘Jewish feminism and identity 
politics’, in the summer 1987 issueofRace 
and Class. Jenny writes: “If feminism were 
to compare racism and anti-Semitism not 
to each other in an abstract way, but in 
terms of their specific origins, histories and 
changing manifestations, it would become 
immediately obvious in what ways the two 
are not the same and the grounds on which 
they need to be combated therefore differ.” 

The editor of Race and Class, A 
Sivanandan, writes: “Once a culture loses 
its social dynamic, identity becomes an 
indulgence. It becomes, that is, an end 
in itself rather than a guide to effective 
action ... There is no point in finding out 
who I am if I do not know what to do 
with that knowledge.” 

Donovan, because he has never 
participated in Palestine solidarity 
work, speaks entirely from a superficial 
ideological perspective. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Abrupt 

I would like to draw the Weekly Worker 
and its readers’ attention to the threat of 
abrupt climate change. 


While there is no serious debate about 
the existence of human-induced climate 
change, there is some debate about the 
length of time it will take to become a 
serious threat. A consensus has emerged 
that the major effects of this will begin 
to occur in around 50 to 100 years from 
now and that we have some time and 
scope to actually do something about 
it. Most articles I have come across on 
climate change, or just generally about the 
future, from left publications also seem to 
presuppose this is the case. 

However, when taking into account 
a number of self-reinforcing feedback 
loops and the exponential effect these 
will have on global temperatures, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent from the 
latest data that climate change threatens 
the extinction of our species in the 
short term - in the next 15 to 25 years. 
Disturbingly, this data puts us as way past 
many tipping points and suggests there 
is absolutely nothing we can now do to 
avert catastrophe. 

Guy McPherson, professor emeritus 
of natural resources, ecology and 
evolutionary biology at the University 
of Arizona, has put together the main 
threads of this argument and research 
here citing accredited scientists and 
peer-reviewed scientific journals: 
http://guymcpherson.com/2013/01/ 
climate-change-summary-and-update. 

I have deep respect for the opinions 
of contributors to the Weekly Worker, so 
what do you and your readers make of 
this? To my knowledge, climate change 
is something that is just not getting the 
level of attention it warrants on the left 
and certainly the idea of abrupt climate 
change seems to be swept under the 
carpet. 

David Bell 
Middlesbrough 

Taking on Ukip 

The rise of the UK Independence Party 
and its corrosive effect of dragging 
politics to the right need to be tackled 
head on. We need to have confidence 
in our politics in defending the 
welfare state, migrant workers and our 
multicultural and diverse society. 

Having leamt that significant forces 
on the left have declined to make an 
intervention in the Rochester and Strood 
by-election, and that no local anti-cuts 
candidate is standing, my party, People 
Before Profit, have decided to stand and 
take on Ukip. 

I would welcome any help from 
readers and supporters of the Weekly 
Worker. I think it likely that I will be the 
only candidate standing who has shares 
in the Peoples Press Friendship Society, 
is an active member of Unite, joined 
strikers on pickets lines last week and 
marched on the TUC’s ‘Britain needs a 
pay rise’ march on October 18. 

Nick Long 
People Before Profit 

Clerical error 

My recent article on the Catholic 
extraordinary synod contained an error 
(‘Infighting in the Vatican’, October 23). 

The ‘revolutionary’ passage about 
“welcoming” gays, that appeared in 
the interim draft report (relatio) and 
so horrified many conservatives, got 
spiked during the redrafting process - 
ie, was never voted upon, contrary to 
what I said in the article. Hence, whilst 
some conservative bishops rejected the 
final text, as they thought it was still 
too liberal, a significant number of 
liberal bishops voted it down precisely 
because it was far too conservative - 
thus depriving the paragraph of the 
super-majority needed to pass (118 
votes for, 62 against). 

Both Vincent Nichols, the archbishop 
of Westminster, and Joseph Kurtz, head of 
the conference ofbishops in the US, have 
publicly said they could not support the 
final wording, as it did not include words 
like ‘welcome’, ‘respect’, ‘value’, etc. 
Eddie Ford 
email 
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Cometh the Brand? 

Russell Brand’s anarchistic leftism is sincere enough, but 
his unlikely importance speaks volumes about the left’s 
weakness, says Paul Demarty 



W hen you’ve got a winning 
line, it is a good idea to stick 
to it. Thus, a year after he 
guest-edited the New Statesman on the 
theme of ‘revolution’, Russell Brand 
has come out with a book of the same 
name, pushing his now trademark 
blend of autobiography, sweeping cod- 
philosophy and scatological humour. 

Reactions have been mixed, 
which is hardly surprising: Brand 
is a silly figure in one sense, but is 
not an idiot, and people outside the 
cliques of Westminster and Fleet 
Street pay attention to what he has 
to say. Many millions of people 
watched his showdown with Jeremy 
Paxman after his Staggers issue, an 
encounter from which he emerged 
unambiguously the winner. 

When he talks about revolution, 
the great and the good laugh him offbut 
worry that people are more likely to 
listen to him; when he tells people not to 
vote, they decry his insensitivity to the 
importance of democracy, but - in this 
age of laughably constrained political 
choices - cannot provide good reasons 
to ignore his advice. Brand is at pains 
to point out that he is nothing more than 
a daft lefty comedian; he must wonder 
how it has come to be that being a daft 
lefty comedian is enough to cause so 
much hand-wringing. 

Nowhere is this clearer than the 
rumour put about by the Mail on 
Sunday that, in spite of his contempt 
for electoral politics, Brand was 
considering standing for mayor of 
London in 2016 - on an ‘anti-politics’ 
sort of ticket. 

He would not be the first person to 
have attempted to square that particular 
circle; although probably the nicest 
example comes from fiction. In Alexander 
Payne’s scabrous satire, Election , the 
American electoral process is pilloried 
through the microcosm of the high-school 
president election; the most enthusiasm 
from the student body goes to Tammy 
Metzler, who promises only to abolish the 
office and the entire student government 
along with it. 

Brand combines that hatred of 
machine politics with an unfocused, 
but sincere, egalitarianism; he is a 
vocal opponent of austerity, and in 
recent times has visited the mothers 
who occupied a flat in Newham’s 
Carpenters estate, as well as initiating 
a transatlantic flame war with Fox News 
shock-jock Sean Hannity. His heart, 
it is fair to say, is in the right place; 
and while he unashamedly drifts into 
New Age mumbo-jumbo at times, he 
is an articulate enough exponent of the 
anarchistic left-liberalism he supports. 

Brand has since rubbished the 
suggestion that he might run for mayor: 
“I think we’ve already got a comedian 
who’s more known for his hair than his 
policies,” he toldXfrn’s breakfast show. 
“If you want a daft comedian running 
London, just leave things as they are. 
What I’m interested in is real change.” 

One-mayor 

management 

Still, the fact that the idea could be 
taken seriously for the 48 hours it took 
Brand to distance himself from it tells 
us something about the office for which 
he was being touted. 

The London mayoralty has 
apparently bucked the overarching 
trend in bourgeois politics - towards 
the cultivation of a political caste 
of slick, on-message technocrats. 
Commentators, from Owen Jones 
to John Major, have decried the 
narrowing of the social basis of this 


Guest issue: edited by Brand 

caste: ever more products of a self- 
perpetuating establishment, and less 
and less composed of people who 
had any experience of life outside the 
Westminster bubble. 

It is not altogether surprising, even 
leaving aside the larger social shifts of 
the last 30 years. When the important 
thing is to competently deliver rhetoric 
precisely calibrated merely not to piss 
anyone off too much, affluent middle 
class types on average have the jump 
on the rest of us. 

In the capital, however, things 
have been different since the elected 
mayor came into being. We note that 
both mayors to date have been ‘big 
personalities’, in whom we recognise 
the supposedly ‘unacceptable’ image 
of their respective parties: ‘Red’ Ken 
Livingstone, the outspoken godfather of 
the 80s loony left; and Boris Johnson, 
the bumbling, Tacitus-quoting toff. 

Ken and Boris are exactly the last 
people - in theory - who would make it 
to the front benches. Boris, however, is 
touted as the Tories’ great blonde hope, 
provided he carries Uxbridge next year; 
and, while Ken, at this point, is probably 
getting on a bit for that, a broadly 
successful (and ruthlessly pragmatic) 
two terms as mayor would have stood 
him in good stead for frontline politics. 

This perhaps has something to 
do with the nature of the office. 
While obviously not all-powerful, 
the London mayor is unanswerable 
to any collective local authority. He 
chooses the cabinet, his people design 
and implement the policies. The 
mayor, in short, is a Bonaparte; and 
history rarely has any use for a boring 
Bonaparte. You could not ask for a 
less boring Bonaparte than Brand 
- the reformed smackhead, semi- 
reformed philanderer and peddler of 
cheeky knob gags. 

It would not, indeed, be too fanciful 
to imagine him winning, should he 
change his mind. A party machine 
certainly helps in such circumstances, 
however much the populist Bonapartes 
of Labour and the Tories may position 
themselves above such things; but 
then, Livingstone won initially as an 
independent, after Tony Blair’s attempt 
to carve him out backfired. A reputation 
for silliness did not hurt Boris Johnson; 
and, besides, a hotly tipped potential 
Labour candidate in 2016, as things 
stand, is Brand’s fellow leftie comic, 
Eddie Izzard (perhaps Jim Davidson 
will be available for the Tories?). 

A good Bonaparte needs more than 
charisma, however, and it is this extra 
ingredient that makes Brand a tastier 
proposition. Like Nigel Farage or Beppe 
Grillo, he is an outsider. The Bonaparte 


must appear to be above the fray of 
petty politicking (or, in Brand’s case, 
proudly below it), as the Bonapartist 
vote has for its main motive force 
hatred of the petty, self-interested 
practitioners of official politics. Boris 
Johnson (and Ken Livingstone) do a 
good enough job of projecting that 
image; but it is hard work, given that 
they are both significant power-brokers 
in their parties. Not so for the likes of 
Brand. 

There are also indications that 
bourgeois politics in the large is 
drifting in the direction of the London 
mayoral race, away from the general 
election calculations of desiccated 
wonks. Elsewhere in the world, we 
observe Toronto’s mayor, Rob Ford, 
whose various drunken diatribes and 
bizarre flirtation with crack cocaine do 
not appear to have fatally destroyed 
his reactionary electoral base; or, on 
a grander scale, the election of macho 
reactionary buffoon Tony Abbott in 
Australia; or, grander still, the one-two 
punch of George W Bush and Barack 
Obama (the one folksy, the other a 
precocious speaker, both winning on 
an image of being ‘outsiders’ despite 
being anything but). 

Holding out for a 
hero 

It would be surprising if the left had 
not got sucked into this process; and, 
indeed, it has. 

Five years ago, the major 
organisations of the far left were 
gripped with anticipation for the anti¬ 
cuts fightback, which never arrived; 
then for major industrial action, which 
likewise did not materialise; then for 
the success of a series of decreasingly 
ambitious front groups, which eluded 
them as well. 

The result has been the 
acceleration of a long drift towards 
substitutionism: anything will do to 
replace the agency of the working class 
(which turns out, after all, to be a hard 
thing to build up in a period of defeat). 
Almost the entirety of the British left 
collapsed completely into Scottish 
nationalism (the ‘yes’ campaign was, 
after all, very vibrant). Large swathes 
have adopted superficially radical 
forms of identity politics, for which it 
is apparently enough for the oppressed 
to speak in their own voices to shake 
the foundations of society. 

Not a few, of course, have put their 
faith in strong (mostly) men. The cult of 
Hugo Chavez is undimmed, largely by 
virtue of his having died before needing 
to do anything too embarrassing to his 
foreign cheerleaders. 

Cometh the hour, cometh the 
Brand? He would hate the idea of 
being a Great Leader, but these are 
lean times; and if he looks to the far 
left, the ‘natural’ source of leadership 
for somebody new to advocating 
revolutionary esoterica, he will for the 
most part find only people wanting to 
build him up and parrot back to him 
the things he could quite as well have 
come up with on his own. 

If the organised forces of the far left 
- those of us who carry some ember of 
awareness of the necessity of working 
class socialism - are unable to build up 
our own strength, the field is left open 
to eccentrics of all hues. It goes without 
saying that Brand is a preferable 
eccentric to Farage; but he could not 
change anything major on his own. This 
week, he has at least demonstrated that 
he knows as much • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 2: No forum. 

Sunday November 9,6pm: ‘The genuine legacy of Bolshevism’. 
Speaker: Lars T Lih. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday November 4, 6.30pm: ‘Out of Africa or multiregional 
evolution for modem humans - why is there still a debate?’ Speaker: 
Chris Stringer. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

North East People’s Assembly 

Saturday November 1,11am: Anti-austerity event, Northern Stage, 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1. Speeches, discussions and 
workshops, plus performance. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/events/606667399410102. 

From world war to world revolution 

Saturday November 1,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, 18 Vicarage St, 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire WF1, with Stephen Wood and author Dave 
Sherry. Free admission and light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
alanharperstewart@hotmail.co.uk. 

Palestine and its future 

Saturday November 1, 2pm to 4pm: Meeting, Labour Hall, Pump 
Lane, Hayes, Middlesex. Discussion of prospects following the recent 
Israeli assault on Gaza. Speaker: Salim Alam. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Tuesday November 4, 7.15pm: Planning meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 
82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
www.teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

End the ‘war on terror’ 

Wednesday November 5,7pm: Pubic meeting, Unity Church Hall, 
277a Upper Street, London Nl. Speakers include John Rees and Explo 
Nani-Kofi. 

Organised by North London Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/nlondon. stwc .7. 

The British establishment 

Thursday November 6, 7.30pm: Meeting, Bishopsgate Institute, 

230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. Speaker: Owen Jones. Entry £9 (£7 
concessions). 

Hosted by the Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

‘On the way home’ 

Thursday November 6 to Thursday November 20,9am to 5pm: 

Exhibition, Rich Mix, 35-47 Bethnal Green Road, London El. The 
work of Palestinian artist Munir Wakedour. 

Organised by Arts Canteen: www.artscanteen.com. 

Historical Materialism 

Thursday November 6 to Sunday November 9, all day: 1 1th annual 
HM conference, ‘How capitalism survives’, Vernon Square Campus, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Penton Rise, London WC1. 
Organised by Historical Materialism', www.historicalmaterialism.org. 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday November 8,10am to 5pm: Annual general meeting, 
Friends House, small hall, Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

The real World War I 

Saturday November 8, 6pm: Alternative anti-war remembrance, 
with discussion and poetry. The Fusion at The Forum, Millennium 
Plain, Norwich NR2. Speaker: Lindsey German. £8 (£5 concessions) 
including free drink. 

Organised by Norwich Stop the War Coalition: 
www.norwichstopwar.org.uk/index.php 

Socialist films 

Sunday November 9,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London W1. Dylan Mohan Gray’s Fire in the blood (India, 84 
minutes) and Andrew Berekdar’s Cricklewood Craic (UK, 8 minutes). 
Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Left Unity 

Saturday November 15,11am - Sunday November 16, 4pm: 

National conference, London Irish Centre, 50-52 Camden Square, 
London NW1. 

Organised by Left Unity: http://leftunity.org. 

Striking together, organising to win 

Saturday November 15,11am to 5pm: Conference, Bloomsbury 
Central Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 
Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ITALY 


Marching in defence of article 18 

Last weekend’s mass mobilisation in Rome was inspiring, writes Toby Abse. But will trade union 
militancy be enough? 



T he enormous demonstration, 
generally estimated to have been 
one-million-strong, 1 organised 
by the leftwing CGIL trade union 
confederation 2 in Rome on Saturday 
October 25 shows once again the 
continuing strength of working class 
resistance in Italy. 

The CGIL - Italy’s largest union 
grouping - had conducted an all-out 
mobilisation, laying on well over 
2,000 coaches from every region 
of Italy, as well as chartering seven 
special trains. In addition many 
thousands of workers, students and 
pensioners found their own way to 
Rome. Despite the high levels of 
unemployment - first and foremost 
youth unemployment - at levels 
not seen since 1977; despite the 
continuing and seemingly endless 
recession; 3 and despite prime minister 
Matteo Renzi’s transformation of 
the Partito Democratico (PD) into a 
bulwark of neoliberal ideology, the 
Italian labour movement will not 
allow article 18 of the workers’ statute 
to be abolished without a serious 
fight. The 1970 workers’ statute was a 
major gain for the workers’ movement 
and, even after labour minister Elsa 
Fornero’s modifications in 2012, still 
gives workers on permanent contracts 
in larger workplaces some degree of 
protection against arbitrary dismissal. 

The lack of any real will by the other 
two major trade union confederations 
- the Catholic CISL 4 and the secular, 
centrist UIL 5 - to defend their own 
members through a joint campaign 
may well have delayed the start of 
the CGIL’s autumn offensive. CGIL 
secretary Susanna Camusso quite 
understandably felt obliged to spend 
time making a final appeal to her 
counterparts about the virtues of 
trade union unity against the bosses, 
but ultimately she was quite prepared 
to go it alone - the earlier struggles 
against the attacks by Fornero and 
then prime minister Mario Monti in 
2012 had taught her how unreliable 
the other confederations’ leaders were 
as allies. 

The demonstration seems to have 
healed some rifts within the CGIL 
itself, creating a greater degree of 
unity between Camusso and Maurizio 
Landini, the secretary of FIOM, the 
engineering workers’ union, than had 
been the case for some time - the last 
CGIL congress had been dominated by 
very public wrangling between FIOM 
and Camusso, largely because FIOM 
felt she had put insufficient effort into 
defending their right to organise in 
Fiat plants. The ruthless Canadian- 
Italian Fiat boss, Sergio Marchionne, 
had removed that right as part of a 
sweetheart deal with the engineering 
affiliates of the less militant CISL and 
UIL, in an attempt to replicate the 
industrial relations of the 1950s. 

Whilst Landini may be more prone 
to rhetoric about general strikes and 
even factory occupations, Camusso 
had been far more consistent in her 
detestation of Renzi, with whom 
Landini naively imagined some 
dialogue was possible. This was an 
egregious error that reflects very 
poorly indeed on his judgements 
about the identity of the class enemy 
- something of which Camusso always 
has an instinctive grasp. Camusso’s 
loathing for the arrogant young 
neoliberal seems to have the same 
visceral intensity as the hostility she 
felt towards the patronising and self- 
righteous fonuer university professors, 
Monti and Fornero, back in 2012. 

In her speech from the platform 
in Piazza San Giovanni she did not 


mention the prime minister by name, 
but said: “If somebody [ie, Renzi] 
thinks this is a little flickering flame, 
he is wrong. And he should not delude 
himself that it will be enough to ask 
for a vote of confidence in parliament, 
because we are here and we will be 
here again - with coordinated strikes 
and with the general strike!” Since 
large sections of the demonstrators 
had been chanting “Renzi, Renzi, 
vaffanculo" b on their way to the square, 
the opening sentences went down very 
well with the crowd, and the mention 
of the general strike was greeted with 
thunderous applause. 

However, it should be pointed out 
that, contrary to the hopes of some 
of the more militant trade unionists, 
FIOM members in particular, she did 
not actually name the day - even if 
a well informed journalist from the 
centre-left La Repubblica forecast it 
would be scheduled for late November 
or early December. 7 It may well be 
that Camusso felt it would be better to 
delay discussing the practicalities of a 
general strike with her affiliated unions 
until after the meeting scheduled for 
Monday October 27 between Renzi and 
the trade union leaders to discuss the 
budget (a meeting that she subsequently 
described as “surreal”, when her call for 
a wealth tax to finance job creation was 
predictably ignored by a government 
dead set on implementing cuts at the 
expense of the poor). 

After all, there are some CGIL 
leaders with illusions in Renzi - most 
notably Carla Cantona, the leader of 
the three-million-strong pensioners’ 
union, the SPI. Cantona, although she 
admitted “a sort of solitude in respect 
of a party that stays on the other side”, 
still publicly opposed the notion of a 
general strike from the platform at the 
demonstration. It has to be said that 
pensioners are far better organised 
in Italy than in the UK because of 
the close ties between the SPI and 
the CGIL, which give the former a 
strength that our own Pensioners’ 
Convention lacks. As a result the 
SPI did play a significant role in the 
march, but it should be emphasised 
that the correspondents of both La 
Repubblica and the centre-right daily 
Corriere della Sera were struck by the 


huge number of young people on the 
demonstration. 

Mendacious 

This completely undermines the 
mendacious narrative propounded 
by Renzi at his Florentine weekend 
gathering at the Leopolda. The 
premier, in total defiance of reality, 
claimed that the CGIL demonstration 
was a gathering of veterans, 
suggesting that they were the sort of 
people who tried to put gettoni (metal 
tokens that used to be used in Italy’s 
public telephones) into iPhones or 
imagined that digital cameras required 
rolls of film. 

Renzi’s utterly despicable 
attempts to undermine any notion 
of class solidarity by stressing 
generational divides or playing on 
the gap between those on permanent 
contracts and the more casualised 
sectors of the workforce is increasingly 
reminiscent of British Tory cabinet 
ministers. However, in the Italian 
case such ‘divide and rule’ tactics 
have only limited success. It is 
quite clear that many of the young 
people on the demonstration were 
students, unemployed or precariously 
employed, rather than full-time 
workers on permanent contracts in 
large workplaces, but there is still a 
widespread realisation that article 18 
has a symbolic value for the whole 
class, even if its protection does not 
extend to the whole class (and even 
at the height of Italian working class 
power in the 1970s it never did). 

One of the most impressive signs of 
the CGIL’s complete transcendence of 
petty sectionalism and the conscious 
overcoming of the division between 
blue-collar workers and those employed 
in the cultural industries was the 
prominence on the platform of both 
the workers of the Thyssen Krupp 
steel works in Terni, whose German 
employers have made 500 redundant, 
and the members of the orchestra and 
chorus of the Rome Opera, which 
faces 180 redundancies. The Opera 
chorus sung ‘Nessun dorma’ from 
Puccini’s Turandot and met with an 
enthusiastic response from the crowd. 
As the tenor, Fabrizio Menotta, told 
La Repubblica, “I would never have 


imagined that something like this could 
have happened to me in my life. But 
there is not much difference between 
tenors and blue-collar workers - this 
country is dismantling both culture 
and industry.” He went on: “Do I feel a 
privileged person? My own privilege is 
exercising a beautiful trade. Our strikes? 
It is the only means we have to say to 
everybody that there is a precise project: 
the Rome Opera is only the first case. 
Here they want to kill off culture.” 8 

Press observers remarked on the 
sea of red banners in the Piazza San 
Giovanni. This was not the only sign 
of continuity with the traditions of 
the workers’ movement. The classic 
songs of the Italian labour movement 
- ‘Bandiera rossa’ and the partisan 
anthem ‘Bella ciao’, along with 
the favourite song of the 1968ers, 
‘Contessa’, were all sung by hundreds 
of thousands. 

It would have been impossible 
to find a more marked contrast to 
the spurious modernity of Renzi’s 
contemporaneous gathering at the 
Florentine Leopolda, which was 
dominated by enough “filthy rich” men 
to have gladdened the heart of Peter 
Mandelson. The most repellent of all 
Renzi’s courtiers and chief financial 
sponsor of the annual Leopolda 
gatherings is former Morgan Stanley 
merchant banker and current managing 
director of the private equity fund, 
Algebris (which Renzi’s predecessor 
as PD leader, Pierluigi Bersani, alleged 
uses the Cayman Islands as a tax 
haven), Davide Serra, who seized the 
opportunity to advocate a total ban on 
all strikes by public-sector workers. 
Other honoured guests included Andrea 
Guerra, former managing director of 
Luxotica; the king of cashmere, Bruno 
Cucinelli; Prada boss Patrizio Bertelli; 
and Oscar Farinetti, the founder of the 
upmarket food chain, Eataly. 

After these smug and self-regarding 
capitalists had recounted their success 
stories from the platform in a manner 
that Samuel Smiles would have 
adored, Gennaro Migliore and 11 
other parliamentary defectors from 
the soft-left Sinistra Ecologia e Liberia 
(SEL) chose the Leopolda to publicly 
announce their adherence to the PD. 
These shameless renegades did not 


appear to be remotely discomforted by 
the very public boycott of the Leopolda 
event by the PD’s vestigial left wing 

- and indeed by not particularly 
leftwing PD veterans like former 
Christian Democrat Rosy Bindi. 
Renzi personally denounced Bindi by 
saying, “You can call the Leopolda 
‘embarrassing’, 9 but I will not allow 
that ruling class to take back the PD 
and take it back from 41% to 25%.” 

Whilst quite a number of the PD 
minority boycotted the Leopolda 
and in most cases participated in the 
CGIL demonstration, the chances of 
a substantial split seem to be fading. 
Only three PD senators walked out of 
the chamber rather than give Renzi 
a vote of confidence over the Jobs 
Act motion, which in effect, despite 
its calculated vagueness, gave the 
neoliberal premier a blank cheque 
to scrap article 18. The one PD 
parliamentarian who may break before 
long is the maverick, Pippo Civati. 
He was the third-placed candidate in 
the primary that enthroned Renzi as 
party leader, and is a younger figure of 
Renzi’s own generation who was once 
close to the prime minister. By contrast 
traditional ex-‘official’ communist 
apparatchiks like Gianni Cuperlo seem 
prepared to accept any humiliation to 
remain within the party. 

Although SEL, Rifondazione 
Comunista and an assortment of 
other small communist groups all 
participated in the great gathering 
in the Piazza San Giovanni, the lack 
of a substantial united political force 
capable of representing the working 
class in the way Rifondazione did 
between 1991 and 2008 remains a 
serious weakness in the defensive 
struggle around article 18. Militant 
trade unionism alone is not enough. 

Camusso’s genuinely social 
democratic outlook is both her strength 
and her weakness - she is a trade union 
bureaucrat who genuinely wants to 
defend the working class and, unlike 
the apparently militant Landini, has 
no desire whatever to be accepted as 
an insider by the neoliberal political 
establishment, which she loathes 
with every fibre of her being. She is 
nonetheless a trade union bureaucrat, 
which means she may flinch in the end. 
That is what she did in 2012 following 
pressure from the PD under Bersani. 
But then the PD still had some organic 
link with the working class, of course 

- a link which Renzi’s followers now 
want to remove altogether • 

Notes 

1. See, for instance, the banner headline of the 
mainstream centre-left daily La Repubblica 
on October 26: “Un milione con la Cgil, sara 
sciopero”. Sources close to Renzi, anxious to 
minimise the demonstration’s importance, later 
came up with a lower figure of 200,000. 

2. During the cold war years the majority of the 
CGIL’s leadership group had been aligned with 
the Partito Comunista Italiano, with a minority 
supporting the Partito Socialista Italiano. 

3. Italian government forecasts for growth rates 
in the coming year are regularly being revised 
downwards and Italy’s oldest bank, the Monte dei 
Paschi di Siena, failed the European Union ‘stress 
test’ a few days ago. 

4. Historically this was tied to the old Democrazia 
Cristiana throughout the cold war period. 

5. This used to be linked to the old Partito 
Socialista Democratico Italiano and the US 
Republicans during the cold war, recruiting large 
numbers of civil servants. In so far as it had any 
presence in industry, it was regarded as a yellow 
union - particularly in Fiat’s Turin factories. 

6. “Renzi, Renzi, fuck off.” 

7. La Repubblica October 26 2014. 

8. At one stage during the Leopolda gathering last 
weekend Renzi engaged in one of his habitual 
attacks on intellectuals. Many have remarked that, 
although Renzi chums out poorly written books, 
he rarely reads anything of significance - all his 
‘cultural’ references are to low-brow television 
programmes, in particular those found on 
Berlusconi’s channels. 

9. Bindi’s phrase, which clearly hit home. 
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GREECE 


Process of accommodation 

Greece gave the world democracy, but will Syriza give us socialism? Not in the opinion of Mike 
Copestake 
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Alexis Tsipras: colours of nation and socialism 


S yriza is inextricably bound up in 
the eyes of leftwing observers 
with the struggles of the Greek 
people itself. Its rise - seemingly from 
nowhere - is attributed to its unique 
ability as a ‘broad party’ of the left to 
get it right on the key political issue of 
austerity, and thus be propelled rapidly 
to the very cusp of power. 

What is more, it appears as a 
member of the new family of ‘broad 
left’ parties, such as Die Linke, 
Podemos and so on, which are to be 
emulated by us in Britain, representing 
as they do the breaking out, at last, 
of the political impasse that socialists 
everywhere have experienced since at 
least the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
For many on the left, including many 
who call themselves Marxists, this is 
quite enough to convince them that 
Syriza, etc represent the future for 
socialism, as opposed to all those 
outdated Marxist ‘prejudices’. They are 
heading for a massive disappointment. 

Of course, the previous flavour of 
the month, Die Linke, has lost some 
of its popularity in comparison with 
Syriza. Such is the mania for ‘broad 
parties’ however, that even now - 
when Die Linke is introducing cuts 
programmes alongside coalition 
partners in local government, heading 
towards support for imperialist 
‘humanitarian intervention’ overseas 
and softening its line on every 
question imaginable as a prelude to 
a full national coalition government 
with the Social Democratic Party - 
the publishing of critical articles by 
Communist Platform writers on the 
Left Unity website pointing these 
things out is met with bilious outrage 
and the complaints, in essence, that 
the CP (which is small) ought to stop 
being nasty about Die Linke (because 
it is big) and ‘think happy thoughts 
along with the rest of us’. 1 

If anything, Syriza-mania is far 
worse. What plays well for the far¬ 
away audience in allowing them to 
overestimate its radicalism is not simply 
distance and the feverishness of their 
own illusions and fantasies, but also 
the fact that Syriza has so far, unlike 
Die Linke, avoided taking positions of 
responsibility in local government and 
has not yet had to face its ‘moment of 
truth’ on the national stage either. 

That moment of truth could actually 
come quite soon. Though technically 
there need not be new elections until 
June 2016, we are likely to see them 
much earlier - potentially as early 
as February of 2015. The current 
president, Karolos Papoulias, is soon 
to retire and it will take the votes of 180 
parliamentary representatives to elect a 
replacement, but the present coalition 
government can only summon 153 
such votes at present. This could trigger 
an early general election, which Syriza 
has not only been calling for since the 
May Euro elections, but has attempted 
to provoke with an attempted vote of 
no confidence in the government, 
which it narrowly survived. This too 
contributes to its aura in foreign eyes. 

Realities 

Obtaining 26.5% in the Euro elections 
and presently at least four percentage 
points ahead of New Democracy in 
the polls, this ‘broad party’ - bringing 
together small Marxist groups with a 
large Eurocommunist organisation, 
plus ecologists, feminists and so 
on - appears as the model to follow. 
But will Syriza usher in socialism? 
Of course not. This momentary, 
superficial success masks a variety of 
ills that we should not wish to imitate 
at all - and which derive directly from 
that ‘broad party’ nature itself. 


It is worthwhile examining the 
recent direction of Syriza, especially 
since its transformation from a 
coalition into a party in 2012, and 
its congress in 2013. 2 Ever since, 
the slide to the right, as the moment 
approaches when Syriza will have to 
concretise its rhetoric and programme, 
has been continuous and pronounced. 
Key figures in the party have begun 
to speak the language, not of world 
socialism - which they never have done 
- but of ‘national salvation’, a classic 
refrain of all opportunist tendencies 
which seek to base themselves on the 
working class, but wish even more to 
propel themselves into government and 
to disarm the struggle of the masses. 

Such language is only to be 
expected from Syriza, given that its 
main component is the Eurocommunist 
Synaspismos, from which Syriza leader 
Alexis Tsipras hails, and has always 
spoken in these terms. We may say 
therefore that talk of a government of 
national salvation is not a betrayal of 
principles, but fully in accord with them. 

The parallels with the 
Eurocommunism of old are 
extraordinary, and one can find any 
number of compelling historical 
examples. Le Monde Diplomatique 
reported that “Tsipras has said since 
March that he wants a government of 
national unity, with Syriza and the left 
at its core”. 3 An almost exact parallel 
with Enrico Berlinguer, general 
secretary of the Italian Communist 
Party in the 1970s, who proposed very 
much the same, when he appealed for 
a government “which will involve all 
the democratic and popular forces”. 4 

And this government of national 
salvation, or even an exclusively 
Syriza government, is not to be an 
administration planning to default 
on its debt or renounce Greece’s 
commitment to the 2012 austerity 
‘memorandum’ imposed by the 
International Monetary Fund. Despite 
the central role that opposition to 
the conditions attached to the IMF 
bailout played in building up Syriza’s 
present level of support, the rhetoric 
surrounding this has undergone 
considerable slippage. 

As early as April 2013 Tsipras faced 
a storm of protest when, in a “slip of the 


tongue” he spoke only of “suspending” 
the memorandum, instead of annulling 
it, and was forced to clarify himself 
on the point in line with the original 
party position. 5 However, by January 
2014 Tsipras was denying that Syriza 
planned a Greek default. In its place 
has come a commitment to €11 billion 
of spending, to be financed by closing 
tax loopholes, fighting corruption and 
so on. That would require substantial 
extra borrowing from the bond markets, 
and obviously rules out repudiation 
of state debts. But even this relatively 
modest Keynesian spending proposal 
looks like pie in the sky, let alone the 
utterly fantastical spending outlined in 
the official Syriza programme. 

This month Tsipras has also 
promised that, if elected, his party 
will not substantially change Greece’s 
defence policy - although it may still 
cut the military budget in line with 
“the difficult economic reality”. 6 On 
October 14 he met with the leader of 
the Independent Greeks - a rightwing 
Eurosceptic grouping - with whom 
he has broached the possibility of 
participation in a coalition government. 

Such ‘moderation’ has met with a 
mixed reaction. Much of the radicalised 
youth Syriza previously attracted seems 
to have deserted it - the average age 
of members is now 50s 7 . Naturally the 
left wing of the party is unhappy, but, 
short of an intransigent proletarian 
and internationalist orientation, the 
whole political and economic logic 
- as well the ideological heritage of 
Eurocommunism - will continue to push 
the party to the right. After all, with the 
whole left (the ‘official communist’ 
KKE excepted) behind Syriza, what 
use is there in posing leftwards? The 
‘converted’ can be largely ignored, 
while the leadership orients more to 
people ‘out there’: that is, people who 
support parties to its right. 

Electorally speaking, this is very 
sensible. Syriza is highly unlikely to 
obtain an absolute majority, hovering 
as it is at around 29% in the polls, and 
every other major party opposes any 
default. But here the party leadership 
has been saved by the vague wording 
of its programme, whose virtue, we 
must remember, is that it is acceptable 
to revolutionaries and reformists - the 


party would not be ‘broad’ otherwise, 
would it? Yes, it is only the “odious” 
part of the government debt which is 
to be written off or renegotiated. In any 
case, a trustworthy Syriza ‘auditing’ 
team will tell us exactly how much 
of the debt should be renounced. But, 
given that leading Syriza economics 
spokesperson Giorgos Stathakis has 
already publicly announced that this 
amounts to only 5% of the total, this 
proposed process - time consuming and 
unpredictable - appears unnecessary. 

Economically, it is unsurprising 
that Syriza has recoiled from plunging 
Greece into Drachmageddon, 
hyperinflation, even higher 
unemployment, the bankruptcy of 
many debt-laden private companies 
and so on, and is seeking government 
office on terms more acceptable to 
capital. After all, Syriza’s supporters 
expect it to do something. If you 
are not willing or able to stand on a 
programme of working class power, 
then you must be prepared to manage 
austerity. And ‘Their austerity or ours’ 
is rather less than inspiring. 

Far from representing the future, 
it is almost as though Syriza has 
stepped out of a time capsule. If 
Eurocommunism is Stalinism in “the 
process of social democratisation” 
(Earnest Mandel), then perhaps we 
can suppose that this is what is finally, 
belatedly, happening in Greece. We 
can even attribute the success of Syriza 
to many of the same causes. Part of the 
appeal of the Eurocommunist parties 
was that “in the eyes of the masses they 
seem to present a credible political 
strategy”, presenting “a possible way 
out of a political stalemate which 
has lasted for years”. 8 Back then 
there were promises of new ‘historic 
compromises’ with capital, of bringing 


‘socialist values’ into a coalition 
government, sometimes backed by 
mass action. It was vague enough to 
sound radical, but did not constitute 
the slightest threat to the capitalist 
state apparatus - the main and bloodiest 
threat to the working class movement, 
about which the Eurocommunists, just 
like Syriza, had nothing to say. 

Even the revolutionary groups 
within Syriza 9 appear only to behave 
as left Eurocommunists, or left social 
democrats, demanding the nationalisation 
of X number of industries instead of 
Y number of industries, demanding 
‘Drachmageddon’ in place of lingering 
austerity, in the belief that this makes 
them revolutionary and the leadership 
reformist. They fail to deal with the 
question of the state and the urgent need 
for an internationalist approach. Neither 
the leadership nor their left critics have 
anything approaching a programme 
for Europe. Tsipras has called for a 
European debt conference 10 , but that is 
as far as it goes. The ‘Marxists’ appear 
to have even less to say. 

This process of accommodation 
demands that the party doing the 
accommodating - be it Eurocommunist, 
social democratic or ‘broad’ - must 
inevitably strike at the bases of its 
own success. This can either be done 
after the fact, in seeking to demobilise 
the masses following the election of 
a left government (Germany 1918), 
demobilising mass strike actions and 
occupations (France 1968) or removing 
elements which are ‘too leftwing’ ahead 
of time, seeing them as an obstruction 
to reaching the masses presently to the 
right of the party. Such arguments have 
already been levelled against the likes of 
Communist Platform in Left Unity, whose 
comrades are ‘dogmatic’ and out of date, 
as opposed to the Eurocommunist-style 
‘new way of doing politics’ a la Syriza, 
Die Linke or whatever party is the flavour 
of the month. 

Given that any solution in Greece 
is contingent on a solution in Europe 
- which itself is contingent upon 
either the victory of the working 
class or else another round of crisis 
so devastating, so deflationary, 
that capital accumulation can be 
sufficiently restored, along with the 
rate of profit - it is not surprising that 
Syriza has reached an impasse and is 
choosing to accommodate • 

Notes 

1. See the comments sections for both http://leftu- 
nity.org/die-linke-courtship-with-an-eye-on-2017 
and http://leftunity.org/die-linke-rotten-politics- 
and-rotten-terms. 

2. For an account of the conference from a Greek 
comrade see www.socialistworker.org/2013/07/30/ 
the-battle-for-syriza-goes-on. 

3. Le Monde Diplomatique July 2013 (English 
edition). 

4. E Mandel From Stalinism to Eurocommunism 
London 1978, pi34. 

5. Le Monde Diplomatique July 2013 (English 
edition). 

6. See www.greece.greekreporter.com/2014/10/22/ 
tsipras-promises-to-sustain-defense-policy-if- 
elected. 

7. See www.marxist.com/syriza-leaders-preparing- 
for-govemment-what-is-the-next-step.htm. 

8. E Mandel From Stalinism to Eurocommunism 
London 1978, p55. 

9. Material in English is lacking, but the groups 
are often offshoots of their British counterparts, 
and have much the same economistic pro¬ 
grammes. 

10. See http://links.org.au/node/3726. 
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Branson’s pickle 

Noreen Branson History of the Communist Party of Great Britain 1927-1941 Lawrence and Wishart, 
2014, pp376, £17.99; and History of the Communist Party of Great Britain 1941-1951 Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1997, pp262, £14.99 



Rajani Palme Dutt and Harry Pollitt: Stalin’s duo 


When the first book under review 
was originally published in 1984, 
the Soviet Union still existed, as 
did the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, even if both were in a 
parlous condition. The moribund 
Soviet leader, Konstantin Chernenko, 
personified the economic stagnation 
and political paralysis in the USSR. 
The miners’ bitter strike here helped to 
bring the already nasty fight amongst 
the various factions in the CPGB to 
breaking point. By the time the second 
book appeared in 1997, both the 
Soviet Union and the CPGB had been 
dead for some years, having expired 
by exquisite coincidence within weeks 
of each other in late 1991. 

Apart from two further volumes 
of official history taking the story 
up to 1991, 1 quite an industry has 
evolved over the last couple of 
decades dealing with the CPGB: 
biographies of the party’s two most 
prominent figures, Harry Pollitt and 
Rajani Palme Dutt, have appeared, 2 
as have a number of histories of the 
party, 3 accounts of specific periods of 
its history and of its personalities and 
activities, 4 and polemical exchanges 
on the historiography of the party. 5 
The opening of archives in Britain 
and Russia has greatly helped 
recent researchers. All this tends 
to overshadow the official history 
of the party and makes it look a 
little superficial in various respects; 
nevertheless, the republication of the 
first of these two volumes gives us an 
opportunity to show how the CPGB’s 
officially approved historians covered 
what were for party members some of 
their finest and worst years. 

The first of Branson’s volumes 
commences in the aftermath of the 
General Strike of 1926. The CPGB 
had been deeply involved in the 
strike, and, despite the arrest of many 
of its leading figures beforehand and 
many hundreds of members during 
the actual nine days, and despite the 
party’s rather soft attitude towards the 
labour movement leaders, it had made 
significant gains, not least with its 
membership increasing from 6,000 in 
April 1926 to 10,730 six months later. 
The united front organisations that the 
party had sponsored - the National Left 
Wing Movement and the Minority 
Movement - had been successful in 
coordinating leftwingers in the Labour 
Party and the trade unions respectively, 
and the National Unemployed Workers 
Movement had started carrying out 
effective work amongst the jobless. 

Although the strike failed in its 
intention of assisting the miners in 
their fight against a lockout and wage 
cuts, it had shown the potential power 
of the organised working class. The 
Conservative government responded 
vengefully; the labour movement 
leaders were in full-scale retreat, 
and many of them took out their 
frustrations upon their main leftwing 
rival. The CPGB soon found itself 
under attack, and Branson describes the 
series of expulsions, proscriptions and 
restrictions that the Labour Party and 
union bureaucracies carried out against 
communists and those associating with 
them. However, the CPGB was not 
helped, or, rather, the labour bureaucrats 
were helped, by the ultra-radical stance 
that was being taken by the Communist 
International, as the 1920s drew to a 
close. This culminated in the ‘class 
against class’ line of the ‘third period’, 


with its imprecations against the 
“social-fascists”, as social democrats 
were described in the communist 
parties’ publications. 

Although the CPGB’s leadership 
was rather slow in accepting the new 
orientation, and a majority report 
to the Comintern in early 1928 
continued with the party’s support for 
and affiliation to the Labour Party, a 
minority report, produced by Pollitt 
and Dutt, reflected the burgeoning 
ultra-leftism, and, with the authority 
of the Comintern weighing upon them, 
the majority “retreated and agreed 
to a resolution which appeared on 
the surface to be a compromise, but 
which, in reality, supported the change 
in policy demanded by both the Cl and 
the Dutt-Pollitt report” (p 26). 

Some leading party trade unionists 
found the ultra-leftism problematic in 
their day-to-day work, but, with their 
marginalisation, the appointment in 
August 1929 of Pollitt as general 
secretary and the major changes in the 
composition of the central committee 
later that year, the Stalinisation of the 
CPGB was pretty much complete. 
Branson notes that “the approach of 
those at Comintern headquarters was 
far more authoritarian, the dealings with 
the affiliated parties more dictatorial, 
while heresy-hunting began to be 
practised, instead of arriving at policy 
by the free exchange of views” (p30). 
One might add that this was reflected 
within the parties of the Comintern, and 
not least within the CPGB. 

The popular front 

The third period proved a disaster for 
the CPGB: its membership dwindled 
to a low of 2,555 in late 1930, and 
did not reach the 1926 level over 
the next five years. The far greater 
disaster caused by the same period in 
Germany, with Hitler’s victory in 1933 
and the realisation of its enormity in 
both Moscow and various communist 
parties, led to a new orientation within 
the Comintern: the popular front. 

The late 1930s were seen, and 
continue to be seen, by those faithful 


to Stalinist mythology as the golden 
years of their movement. Branson 
states that the decisions of the Seventh 
Comintern Congress in 1935 “were 
based on the realities of the situation, 
and opened up possibilities for advance 
of a sort not seen before” (pi28). 
It is certainly true that the CPGB’s 
prospects brightened: its membership 
rose from 5,800 in December 1934 to 
17,756 in July 1939. Its influence grew 
within intellectual circles and in trade 
unions in the engineering, aviation, 
building and textile industries, on 
the railways and in the mines. Rank- 
and-file communists were engaged in 
activities which involved considerable 
courage and tenacity, such as fighting 
in Spain, leading street fights against 
the fascists, organising rent strikes and 
industrial battles. The party had an MP 
elected in the general election in 1935. 

Yet this growth took place within 
a political framework that was 
moving in an increasingly rightward 
direction, as a result of the demands 
of Soviet foreign policy. Branson 
skates over the intimate connection 
between Comintern policies and the 
requirements of the Soviet bureaucracy. 
She views the “social-fascist” verbiage 
of the third period merely as another 
example of the ultra-leftism against 
which Lenin had polemicised in his 
‘Leftwing’ communism (p30), and 
avoids commenting upon whether 
the third period reflected the situation 
within the Soviet Union: that Stalin’s 
faction used the ultra-leftism both 
to outflank the oppositions around 
Trotsky and Bukharin, and to act 
as an ideological cover for the 
breakneck industrialisation and forced 
collectivisation under the first five-year 
plan. 

She alludes to the impact of the 
third period in Germany, but fails to 
address the question of whether the 
violent hostility towards the German 
Social Democratic Party was primarily 
because Moscow wanted to reduce this 
powerful party’s influence on account 
of its pro-western stance. 6 Similarly, 
Branson does not connect Comintern’s 


increasingly moderate popular front 
policies with the requirements of Soviet 
diplomacy in the light of the growing 
belligerence of Nazi Germany, even 
though Georgi Dimitrov, a leading 
spokesman for the Comintern, was 
very clear in November 1937 that the 
chief task of any communist party was 
to mobilise pressure upon its ruling 
class for this purpose: 

The touchstone in checking the 
sincerity and honesty of every 
individual active in the working 
class movement, of every working 
class party and organisation of 
the working people, and of every 
democrat in the capitalist countries, 
is their attitude toward the great 
land of socialism ... You cannot 
carry on a serious struggle against 
the fascist instigators of a new 
world bloodbath, if you do not 
render undivided support to the 
USSR, a most important factor in 
the maintenance of international 
peace ... The historical dividing 
line between the forces of fascism, 
war and capitalism, on the one 
hand, and the forces of peace, 
democracy and socialism, on the 
other hand, is in fact becoming 
the attitude toward the Soviet 
Union, and not the formal attitude 
toward soviet power and socialism 
in general, but the attitude to the 
Soviet Union ... 7 

The appeal to “every democrat” and 
the shift of the “historical dividing 
line” away from the concept of soviet 
power and socialism (that is, workers’ 
revolution) to the “attitude toward 
the Soviet Union” (that is, Stalin’s 
foreign policy) confirmed that the 
Soviet bureaucracy was aiming to 
use the parties of the Comintern, in 
the countries where they had any 
presence, to bring together anyone 
from any class who, for whatever 
reason, favoured an alliance between 
the democratic capitalist powers and 
the Soviet Union, in order to forestall 
any aggression from Nazi Germany, 


which the Soviet Union considered 
at this juncture as the main source of 
danger. Class struggle was not ruled 
out if it could serve as a means of 
pressurising western bourgeoisies 
into concluding alliances with the 
Soviet Union. What was not tolerated 
by the Soviet bureaucracy, and what 
was not conducted by the parties of 
the Comintern, was class struggle 
which opened the way towards a 
revolutionary challenge to capitalism. 

Sensitive to the criticisms of the 
popular front made at the time and 
in retrospect, Branson insists that 
Stalinist support for the Franco-Soviet 
military pact of 1935 “did not imply 
any illusions concerning the imperialist 
nature of the French government”, nor 
did it “damp down the class struggle, 
as the Trotskyists alleged” (p243). If 
that were the case, it is worth asking 
why the French Communist Party 
thought it necessary to sabotage a 
major strike wave in 1936, to give the 
Marseillaise and the Tricolore pride of 
place at party gatherings, and to refuse 
to back Algerian nationalists against 
a state ban under the Popular Front 
government. 

But it was not merely a matter 
of what Moscow directly required. 
This moderation also had its roots in 
Stalin’s dogma of ‘socialism in one 
country’ that was first revealed in the 
mid-1920s. In 1928, Trotsky drew out 
its consequences: “If socialism can be 
realised within the national boundaries 
of backward Russia, then there is all 
the more reason to believe that it can 
be realised in advanced Germany.” He 
added that each national communist 
party would start to propound this 
theory, and this would mark “the 
beginning of the disintegration of 
the Comintern along the lines of 
social-patriotism”. 8 

Although this prediction seemed 
rather outlandish when first mooted 
at the point at which the Comintern 
was entering the ultra-left madness of 
the third period and rapidly adopting 
an uncritical attitude towards the 
Soviet leadership, it was borne out 
by the facts. A decade later, Trotsky 
noted that the communist parties 
were not merely sections of the 
Comintern, living “on the subsidies 
of the Kremlin” and submitting to its 
commands. They were also national 
parties, and their recent growth, “their 
infiltration into the ranks of the petty 
bourgeoisie, their installation in the 
state machinery, the trade unions, 
parliaments, municipalities, etc”, had 
“strengthened in the extreme their 
dependence on national imperialism 
at the expense of their traditional 
dependence on the Kremlin”. 9 

In Britain this tendency clearly 
emerged in the party’s orientation 
towards the Labour Party. Branson 
refers to a letter from the CPGB to 
the Labour Party in November 1935, 
in which it combined its appeal for 
affiliation to Labour with a pledge to 
“work loyally” within the party on “all 
current electoral and other campaigns”, 
while maintaining its “revolutionary 
standpoint” (pl51). But she overlooks 
this rather more telling passage in the 
party’s resolution on Labour Party 
affiliation at its 1938 congress: 

The Communist Party pledges 

itself to do everything in its 

power to mobilise the people 

behind every campaign of the 
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Labour Party in order to secure 
its maximum success. The party 
will help to strengthen the Labour 
Party throughout the country ... 
The Communist Party declares 
that it fully accepts the constitution 
of the Labour Party, asks for no 
special privileges and will abide 
by all decisions of Labour Party 
conferences, accepting at all times 
the same obligations and enjoying 
the same rights as all other 
affiliated organisations. 10 

Whilst there is always the danger 
that even in the best of circumstances 
united front work between 
revolutionaries and reformists can lead 
to the former accommodating to the 
latter, here the various pressures upon 
the CPGB were leading it to become a 
mere wing of British reformism. 

What prevented the CPGB’s 
dissolution into the Labour Party was 
its special relationship with Moscow. 
Whilst there was appreciation even 
on the Labour right for some of the 
achievements of the Soviet five-year 
plans, the CPGB’s uncritical hailing 
of the Moscow trials and Soviet 
diplomatic gyrations inevitably made 
even the most generous Labour 
Party member somewhat wary of 
associating with it. Without the 
Moscow connection, by the late 1930s 
the CPGB would have become another 
reformist group; only its association 
with Moscow - necessary to give it 
a definite identity - prevented this 
tendency from fully working itself out. 

Branson does admit that not 
everything during the popular front 
era was perfect. With Khrushchev’s 
‘secret speech’ and several subsequent 
decades tucked carefully in her bag, she 
regrets that the CPGB’s unquestioning 
allegiance to Moscow during the 1930s 
resulted in its defending some of the 
less edifying aspects of the period - 
not only the Moscow trials, but the 
purges and the repression of the left in 
Spain. 11 She is at pains to explain why 
the party endorsed the purges and show 
trials and believed their outrageous 
accusations, overlooking the fact that 
there was much evidence available at 
the time that undermined Moscow’s 
versions of events. 12 

Moscow cracks 
the whip 

Branson is evasive when she considers 
the key role that Dutt played, as he 
came to the fore during those difficult 
moments, whenever Moscow’s 
interests required the parties of the 
Comintern to exchange their tactics, 
policies and even theoretical analyses 
for something less popular. Although 
Dutt was, apparently for reasons of 
health, out of Britain when the third 
period was announced, he did much 
to steer the party leadership around 
to accepting its ultra-leftism. The 
subsequent shift into the opportunism 
of the popular front did not require 
his careful supervision, but the abrupt 
volte-face as a result of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop pact in August 1939 
required an especial effort on his part 
to convince his comrades to accept 
Moscow’s new line. 

The British ‘appeasement’ of 
Hitler’s Germany allowed the CPGB 
to promote itself as both pro-Soviet 
and patriotically British, and it called 
for an Anglo-Franco-Soviet bloc 
to contain Nazi Germany. Pollitt 
condemned Chamberlain’s National 
government for “betraying the interests 
of the British people, surrendering 
strategic positions to the fascist states, 
and lowering Britain’s prestige in the 
eyes of the peoples of the world”. 13 
The Stalinists promoted the removal 
of this government as a patriotic, all¬ 
class crusade, appealing to “every 
Englishman ... who loves his country 
... without any distinction of party 
or creed”. 14 Johnny Campbell, the 
Daily Worker editor, declared that 
leftwingers who saw the coming war 


as an imperialist conflict were carrying 
out “a whitewashing of fascism useful 
only to Hitler and his hypocritical 
accomplices in this country”. 15 

However, the signing in August 1939 
of the non-aggression pact between the 
Soviet Union and Germany put this 
fortunate coincidence of Soviet and 
domestic patriotism in jeopardy. The 
CPGB incongruously praised the pact 
as a blow for peace, whilst nonetheless 
supporting Britain in the war when it 
was declared in September 1939. When 
Moscow recognised the contradiction 
between its pact with Berlin and the 
fact that the communist parties were 
backing the war against Germany, it 
realised that a new line was necessary, 
and the CPGB was duly advised that 
the war was now imperialist in nature 
and thus no longer to be supported. 

The domestic patriotism that 
Trotsky had detected now came to the 
fore, and Dutt required all his powers 
of persuasion and his uncanny ability 
to promote precisely what Moscow 
required before his comrades accepted 
the new orientation. Even so, Pollitt 
and Campbell refused to endorse 
the anti-war stance. Stripped of their 
official positions, they wrote (or 
signed) grovelling and disingenuous 
self-confessions, accepting the new 
line publicly, if not privately. 16 That 
this episode had occurred, and that 
two senior officials could have voted 
against a directive of the Communist 
International, shows how deeply social- 
patriotic sentiments had developed 
within the CPGB’s leadership. 

Towards 

reformism 

The first book under review finishes 
with the German assault on the Soviet 
Union on June 22 1941 and the party’s 
adoption (with a lot less pain than 
the previous policy switch) of a pro¬ 
war line, which enabled the CPGB 
once more to promote a combination 
of Soviet and domestic patriotism. 
The party’s experiences during the 
war, and especially the idea that 
the capitalist state could be a force 
for social progress, 17 led to a major 
rethinking in its theory and practice, 
drawing it away from any remaining 
vestiges of Leninist politics: “The 
object must be to transform and 
democratise the state machine, and 
to change the parliamentary system, 
not to ‘replace’ it. So began work on 
a different concept: that of a British 
road to socialism” (p 108). The 
CPGB welcomed the dissolution of 
the Comintern in May 1943, which, 
as Branson puts it with an evident 
sense of relief, formally relieved it of 
Soviet control and allowed it “finally 
to emerge as an independent political 
party, responsible to itself alone for 
its decisions, its policies, its strategies 
and tactics in the battles that lay 
ahead” (p336). This, as we shall see, 
is not true. 

It is a paradox of history that, 
although the CPGB was formed for 
the explicit purpose of overthrowing 
capitalism and instituting socialism, 
it considered that its finest hour, after 
the popular front of the late 1930s, was 
during World War II, or, to be precise, 
the period after the Soviet Union joined 
the fighting in June 1941. This latter 
period, covered by the second book 
under review, was when the party, 
with Pollitt back as general secretary, 
stood closest to the ruling class, firmly 
opposing working class militancy, and 
supporting a coalition government led 
by the arch-Tory, Winston Churchill. 
It was a time when Stalin became 
a national hero in Britain; the party 
basked in his reflected glory, with 
its membership peaking at 56,000 in 
December 1942, and still standing at a 
respectable 45,435 in April 1945. 

This book also covers the origins 
of the cold war, when the CPGB was 
obliged to operate in the shadow of 
the west’s malignant image of Stalin; 
a gloomy period enlightened only by 


the promise of The British road to 
socialism, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1951. 

Branson presents a sanitised 
account of the party during these 
years. The CPGB’s vindictiveness 
towards leftwingers who refused to 
obey the strictures of the wartime 
union sacree is glossed over; there is 
no reference to that infamous pamphlet 
Clear out Hitler’s agents! is or other 
such slanderous writings. Branson 
rather sheepishly admits that the Daily 
Worker “went so far as to suggest” that 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
“would expedite Japanese surrender 
and thus save ‘valuable lives’” (pp99- 
100). The actual words were: “The 
employment of the new weapon on 
a substantial scale should expedite 
the surrender of Japan.” 19 Not one or 
two, but their “substantial” use: not 
much would have remained of Japan 
if the Allied leaders had followed the 
CPGB’s advice. 

There is nothing to indicate from 
this account that the CPGB maintained 
its hostility to working class militancy 
for two whole years after World War 
II finished. Confronting a few contrary 
delegates, Pollitt warned the party’s 
1945 congress: 

You are either in favour or not of 
the line that has been expounded 
here of mass strikes as the only way 
to realise the workers’ demands, 
and if you are, I warn you you 
are playing with fire that can help 
to lose the peace and reduce this 
country to ashes ... You can get a 
strike in the coalfields tomorrow 
if you want it. Will it advance the 
working class movement of this 
country, or the perspective of our 
nation being a first-rate nation in 
the family of united nations? 20 

True to their leader’s proclamation, 
the Stalinists who headed the Scottish 
region of the miners’ union made 
no protest when the minister of fuel 
and power shut down Fauldhouse 
pit in April 1946 after an unofficial 
strike, putting 370 miners on the 
dole. A strike in Grimethorpe led 
to the whole of Yorkshire coming 
out in the summer of 1947; Arthur 
Horner, a leading CPGB member and 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
general secretary, said that the 
strikers were “holding the country to 
ransom”. 21 Shortly before, on May 7, 
the Daily Worker delicately referred 
to “substitute winders” being used 
during a winders’ strike in Durham 
and Lancashire. Such was the spirit 
of cooperation of the Stalinists in 
the miners’ union leadership that 
they continued to work closely with 
the National Coal Board and the 
government after the CPGB belatedly 
turned to support workers’ militancy 
when Moscow called for a harder line 
in late 1947. 

Space forbids more than the 
briefest mention of other matters 
that an honest account of the CPGB 
would be obliged to cover. Branson 
writes about the party’s anti-racist 
work, but we do not see the national 
chauvinism which the party projected, 
such as when it held the entire German 
population responsible for the Nazis; 22 
or when Horner fulminated against his 
members’ unofficial action over pay 
and conditions, whilst threatening 
the government with a strike over 
the employment of foreigners in the 
mines, saying that it “might get Poles 
or displaced persons, but not coal”. 23 

Branson takes many of the party’s 
contemporary rationalisations at 
face value. Are we really to assume 
that Pollitt did not recognise the 
reactionary aspects of Clement Attlee’s 
government until 1948 (pi57), or was 
it Moscow’s harder stance in late 
1947 that made him think again? 
And, following the CPGB at the time, 
Branson makes much of the voting 
figures at the Trades Union Congress 
and Labour Party conferences, as if 


these block votes wielded by union 
bureaucrats were anything but the 
vaguest reflections of working 
class sentiments. She mentions the 
“hundreds of millions” of people who 
signed the Stalinists’ international 
peace appeal during 1950, forgetting 
to add that every adult in the Soviet 
bloc was a signatory, thus showing, 
as Fernando Claudin neatly put it, 
“the same impressive efficiency and 
unanimity with which they voted for 
the single lists at elections”. 24 

Still following 
Moscow 

The second book under review follows 
the first in stating that the dissolution 
of the Comintern in 1943 allowed the 
CPGB to be “a party solely responsible 
for its own actions” (p25). Yet 
Branson shows that the party loyally 
followed the Kremlin’s line after that 
date on a whole number of issues, 
such as its defence of Lysenko’s 
quack genetic theories, despite 
the fact that some party scientists, 
including the biologist, JBS Haldane, 
were extremely sceptical about them. 
(Branson does not mention that 
Haldane found himself heaved off the 
Daily Worker board and marginalised 
within the party, finally leaving it in 
1950.) Moscow’s vicious campaign 
against Josip Broz Tito in Yugoslavia 
was eagerly endorsed, and James 
Klugmann, who had worked with the 
Yugoslav partisans during the war, 
penned the appalling From Trotsky 
to Tito, which was recommended in 
the party’s theoretical magazine as 
“a classic”. 25 The party welcomed 
the series of show trials that occurred 
in eastern Europe during the late 
1940s as enthusiastically as it did the 
Moscow trials a decade previously. 

Echoing what she wrote in her first 
volume, Branson states that the events 
of 1956 “forced” party members 
to “rethink their attitudes” towards 
injustice and repression in the Soviet 
bloc (pi99), but this is not quite the 
whole picture, as the party leadership 
endorsed the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary that year, and it took a further 
decade for it openly to condemn 
Moscow on a major issue: in this 
case the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. Moreover, one cannot help 
noting that in both books Branson 
refrains from probing the paradox that 
a more critical attitude on the part of 
Britain’s Stalinists towards Stalin was 
prompted by the Soviet leadership, 
and not by some independent venture 
within the CPGB. 26 

Summing up, the following key 
points can be observed. The third 
period’s ultra-leftism is condemned. 
The popular front itself is seen as 
the acme of communist politics both 
strategically and tactically, laying 
the basis for any fundamental move 
towards socialism. Comintern’s stand 
during the Spanish Civil War is seen 
as absolutely correct, although the 
repression of the Poum was unjustified. 
The anti-war period is awkward: it is 
not actually condemned, but Pollitt and 
Campbell’s demurral from it is quietly 
admired. 27 The party’s support for a 
union sacree after June 22 1941 is also 
seen as admirable, although the more 
objectionable of its consequences are 
ignored or explained away. Altogether, 
the Soviet Union is regarded throughout 
the period covered by these volumes 
as a socialist society with much to 
recommend it, although such features 
of Stalin’s rule as the Moscow Trials 
and the purges constituted severe 
blemishes. As with the third period and 
the repression in Spain, the rationale 
behind these negative aspects is not 
probed at all deeply. 

Branson’s two books were 
originally written as a history for 
party loyalists: those people who 
were loyal to the ‘official’ communist 
movement during the period under 
review and who accepted the revised 
assessment of that period initiated 


by Moscow in the post-Stalin era. 
They would not have suited the old- 
fashioned ‘tankies’, who maintained 
a wholly romantic view of the Soviet 
Union and their party in Stalin’s time; 
nor would they have suited those in 
the CPGB who were rejecting their 
party’s entire experience in their drift 
into outright liberalism. 

Today, they are useful in 
representing what the CPGB’s 
mainstream felt about their own 
history. People who desire a more 
accurate and less evasive history of 
the CPGB must look elsewhere • 

Paul Flewers 
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ESTABLISHMENT 


Adding insult to inj ury 

Theresa May’s decision to make Lady Woolf the new head of the child abuse inquiry could turn out to be 
deeply embarrassing, writes Eddie Ford 



Lady Fiona: hardly an outsider 


L ady Bracknell famously observed 
that to lose one parent may be 
regarded as a misfortune, but to 
lose both looks like carelessness. Well, 
Theresa May, the home secretary, 
has already lost one chair of the 
government’s ‘impendent’ inquiry into 
child abuse. Now she could be set to 
lose a second. 

The initial choice was, of course, 
Lady Butler-Sloss (or Ann Elizabeth 
Oldfield Butler-Sloss GBE PC 1 )- But 
she had to resign in July soon after the 
inquiry was set up, when it emerged 
that her late brother, Lord Havers 
(Robert Michael Oldfield Havers 
PC QC), just happened to have been 
attorney general during the mid-1980s 
when minister were handed a dossier 
making allegations of child abuse by 
high-profile establishment figures. 

Lady Butler-Sloss’s departing 
words were that she “did not 
sufficiently consider” whether her 
family links would cause difficulties 
in the inquiry. May’s rather strange 
response was to say there is 
“absolutely no doubt” that Elizabeth 
Butler-Sloss was indeed Michael 
Havers’ sister - well done, Theresa, no 
flies on you. 2 Only the best get to be 
home secretary. Just as oddly, she still 
insisted that Lady Sloss was the “right 
person for the job” (though you would 
be hard pressed to say the same about 
May) and that she did not regret the 
decision despite all the “rumour and 
innuendo” about the appointment - the 
“innuendo” being that Lady Sloss was 
hardly the ideal person for the job, 
given that her late brother had tried 
to persuade former Tory MP Geoffrey 
Dickens (also deceased) not to name 
an alleged paedophile on the floor of 
the House of Commons during the 
time when Leon Brittan was home 
secretary. Stirring things up, The 
Times reported that Sloss excluded a 
certain bishop from a review of how 
the Church of England investigated - 
or not - two priests allegedly involved 
in paedophilia because she “cared 
about the church”. 3 

Undeterred, May declared that she 
would “not hang around” in naming 
Lady Sloss’s successor. Give credit 
where credit is due, she certainly did 
act quickly - by appointing Lady Fiona 
Woolf CBE, who, if anything, is even 
more compromised than Lady Sloss. 

Connected 

Very few things expose the true nature 
of the British establishment as well as 
a government-sponsored inquiry into 
this or that scandal. After ignoring 
the problem for as long as possible, 
and then some more, the clamour of 
indignation becomes so loud that even 
the establishment finally realises it has 
to be seen to be doing something and 
so invariably appoints one of its own 
to oversee an interminable inquiry, 
essentially designed to exonerate itself 
of all blame. The whole rigmarole 
always gives us a glimpse of how the 
great and the good are connected by an 
intimate network of social and familial 
relations: going to the same schools, 
universities, clubs, parties, etc - the 
child abuse inquiry being a text-book 
example. If you are part of the ruling 
class circuit, it is a very small world. 

Lady Woolf protests, perhaps a bit 
too much, that she is not a member of 
the establishment. No, Fiona, of course 
you are not - merely a commercial 
lawyer, member of the Competition 
Commission, alderman 4 for the ward 
of Candlewick, the lord mayor of the 


City of London, non-executive director 
of Affinity Water Ltd, senior adviser 
to London Economics International, 
honorary bencher of Middle Temple 5 , 
and also a former sheriff of London 6 
and president of the Law Society (not 
to mention a member of the Parochial 
Church Council of St Clement 
Eastcheap). Still, maybe in the circles she 
moves in, that is considered slumming it. 

However, the real problem was 
caused by the fact that she has social 
connections with Lord Brittan and his 
wife, having gone to dinner parties 
with them on five occasions. For 
those with a taste for dark humour, 
we discover that the home office had 
to inform Woolf of the exact dates and 
times of these parties - meaning that 
the secret state were keeping a close 
watch on someone you really would 
have to strain your imagination to 
picture as the enemy within. 

Wolf later disclosed that she had 
been involved in the past with various 
bodies on which the Brittans had also 
served. Even more embarrassingly, in 
a letter to the home secretary Woolf 
said she “had no social contact” with 
Lady Brittan since April 23 of last year 
- only for photographs to appear of the 
two at more recent social functions, 
one showing them in October 2013 at 
the Dragons award ceremony (which 
“celebrates corporate community 
involvement” 7 ) and another of Woolf 
standing close to Lady Brittan at a 
mayoral event. Defending herself, 
Woolf said Leon Brittan was “one 
of thousands of people” she knew - 
doubtlessly true, but hardly the point, 
nor is it particularly relevant that she 
cannot remember if the Brittans are 
on her Christmas card list or that Leon 
Brittan’s phone number was not stored 
in her mobile phone. 

As before, Theresa May said she 
had “full confidence” in the new head 
of inquiry - so you know it can only 
end in tears. But it is depressingly 
predictable that the government will 
cling onto Woolf until it is no longer 


possible to do so, which is partially 
explained by the fact that the inquiry 
has been asked to produce an interim 
report by the end of March - which 
for a British government inquiry is a 
furious, almost Stakhanovite, pace. 
But, given the utmost seriousness of 
the crimes and allegations concerned, 
it is hard to see how she can shake off 
her association with the Brittans. 

Now, we are delving into very 
murky waters, when it comes to the 
Dickens-Brittan story. Disregarding 
Lord Havers’ advice, Dickens in 
1981 invoked parliamentary privilege 
(to avoid being sued for slander) 
and named the former British high 
commissioner to Canada, Sir Peter 
Hayman, as a paedophile in the 
Commons. He asked why Hayman 
had not been jailed after illegal 
child pornography of an apparently 
extreme nature had been found in his 
possession. Two years later Dickens 
claimed there was a paedophile 
network involving “big, big names” 
and threatened to name them all in the 
Commons. Then in 1984 he gave his 
“explosive” 40-page dossier, which 
he claimed had the potential to “blow 
the lid off’ prominent child abusers 
in the establishment, to the then home 
secretary (ie, Leon Brittan) during 
a 30-minute meeting. Curiously, 
the dossier went missing and, even 
stranger, the police later stated that they 
had “no record” of any investigation 
into the allegations and the home office 
confirmed that no correspondence 
from Dickens had been retained - ie, 
there was “no record” of the specific 
allegations made by Dickens. 

The whole affair becomes even 
murkier when you consider that the 
missing dossier has been linked with 
the ongoing investigations into the 
Elm Guest House child abuse scandal 
- Hayman being one of many visitors to 
that institution, others being the Liberal 
MP, Cyril Smith (now in posthumous 
disgrace), the Soviet spy and third 
cousin to the late queen mother, Sir 


Anthony Blunt, a Sinn Fein politician, 
several Conservative politicians, and 
a Labour MP. 8 As a coda to the whole 
wretched business, Dickens told the 
Commons in 1985 that he had received 
“threatening” telephone calls followed 
by two burglaries at his London home 
- and that his name had appeared on a 
“multi-killer’s hit list”. 9 

You might think, when looking at 
the above, that Theresa May only had 
one decision to make - to ensure that 
the next chair of the inquiry was not a 
friend of Leon Brittan. She failed. John 
Hemming, a Liberal Democrat MP, 
said Woolf’s personal contacts “would 
give no confidence” to abuse victims 
who had been ignored for so many 
years. Similarly, Labour’s shadow 
energy secretary Caroline Flint told 
the BBC’s Daily politics show that it 
was “really difficult” for Woolf to stay 
on if those abused as a child did not 
support her. But, not doing his already 
tarnished reputation any good, Nick 
Clegg said Woolf was a “credible 
person” for the job. Speaking on LBC 
radio’s Call Clegg programme, the 
deputy prime minister informed his 
listeners that May had recommend 
Woolf to himself and David Cameron 
“following an exhaustive look at the 
candidates” - in which case you have 
to question the judgement, if not sanity, 
of all three. 

Boycott 

Quite understandably, child abuse 
victims have threatened to boycott 
the inquiry. Alison Millar, a partner at 
Leigh Day solicitors, which represents 
almost 50 victims, said a number of 
them would not participate because of 
their concern about how it was going 
to be run - she challenged Woolf’s 
credentials to lead the inquiry and 
fearing that it would just end up as 
another establishment “whitewash”. 
For example, Andi Lavery, who 
describes himself as a “survivor 
of abuse” at a school in the 1980s, 
says he has “zero confidence” in the 


inquiry - it has “no investigatory 
powers” and Woolf seemed “weak as 
water” when questioned by MPs on 
October 21. Another victim of abuse, 
Alex Wheatle, damningly wrote in 
The Independent that, although he 
saw the inquiry as an “opportunity 
to observe institutions finally being 
made accountable for their woeful 
neglect” and also a chance to “spell 
out what happened to me” - yet he 
is “not prepared to do that”, as long 
as Fiona Woolf is in charge (October 
24). She must resign, believes Wheatle 
- adding that Woolf should not keep 
her position to “save the credibility” 
of Theresa May. 

Stepping up the pressure, Peter 
McKelvie, a former child protection 
manager whose allegations about child 
abuse led to a 2012 police investigation, 
went on to BBC’s Newsnight arguing 
it was “quite an insult” that someone 
with such close links to establishment 
figures had ever been appointed 
to head the inquiry. All the abuse 
victims he had talked to had “no trust 
in the whole process” - they will not 
cooperate. Sentiments confirmed by 
Millar: the clients she had spoken with 
are “unanimous” that they do not want 
Fiona Woolf in charge. 

A judicial review application is 
now underway on the grounds that 
Woolf is not impartial, has no relevant 
expertise and may not even have 
time to discharge her duties. Adding 
insult to injury, Woolf is due to 
become chancellor of the University 
of Law, a private institution that is 
largest legal training and education 
establishment in Europe. 10 This 
prestigious appointment involves 
promoting the university to foreign 
students, which naturally will mean 
many trips abroad - what is she going 
to do, chair the meetings via Skype 
when she has a day off? 

But, as we all know, this is how 
the British establishment has always 
behaved - tirelessly exploiting its vast 
web of old friends to get what it wants 
and maintain its obscenely privileged 
position: honours are sold, friends 
ennobled, MPs entertained by tobacco 
companies, and so on. For example, 
the department of culture, media and 
sport sees nothing wrong with the 
wife of the director general of the 
BBC working for the company it paid 
to head-hunt the next BBC chairman, 
and is perfectly happy for its senior 
political presenter and interviewer, 
Andrew Marr, to launch his first novel 
at a Downing Street party hosted by the 
prime minister. 

It’s how we’ve always done it, 
old boy • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘PC’ stands for Privy Council. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/business-28295282. 

3. The Times July 12 2014. 

4. In the City of London, aldermen are elected 
for each ward (for life until recently) - and to 
be a candidate for the lord mayor of the City of 
London, you have to have been both an alderman 
and a ‘sheriff of the City of London’. 

5. One of the four Inns of Court exclusively 
entitled to call their members to the English Bar 
as barristers (the others being the Inner Temple, 
Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn). 

6. Two sheriffs are elected annually for the City 
of London by the Liverymen of the City Livery 
Companies. 

7. www.dragonawards.org.uk. 

8. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Elm_Guest_ 
Housechildabusescandal. 

9. The Daily Telegraph July 2 2014. 

10. www.theguardian.com/partner-zone-college- 
of-law/fiona-woolf-cbe-announced-chancellor- 
designate-university-law. 
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MINERS _ 

We could swamp them 


T he introductory blurb to 
this 1984 interview 1 in 
The Leninist with Jack 
Collins, the area secretary 
of the militant Kent area 
of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, is inaccurate in 
one sense. Comrade Collins 
was a member of Communist 
Party only until 1983, when 


he allowed his membership 
to lapse. While some inner- 
union tensions had helped 
sour relations, fundamentally 
Jack stepped back because 
of politics - he hated the 
direction in which the party 
leadership was pulling the 
organisation. 

Over the remaining months 


of the strike - and beyond 
- partisans of The Leninist, 
the forerunner of the Weekly 
Worker, were to develop a 
good working relationship 
with this outstanding 
comrade. For all his political 
weaknesses, the man was an 
intransigent - you knew it the 
moment you met him. As with 


Arthur Scargill himself, this 
quality could have its negative 
as well as positive side -but 
in either manifestation, there 
was always something heroic 
about it. 

I and many others will 
remember his voice in the 
street outside the TUC 
in March 1985, when he 


condemned those delegates 
inside the building who had 
recommended a return to 
work - with no amnesty for 
the sacked and jailed miners. 
They were “traitors to the 
working class”, he thundered. 
Comrade Collins died of 
leukaemia tragically young in 
1987, aged just 57 • 


Jack Collins on the TUC, solidarity and Solidarnosc 



Jack Collins: heroic and intransigent 


The following interview with comrade 
Jack Collins, a prominent Communist 
Party member and secretary of the 
militant Kent area NUM, took place 
during a Kent miners gala. His 
comments on the dockers’ strike refer 
to the second dockers’ strike, which 
collapsed soon after. We believe that 
comrade Collins views on the question 
of Polish coal are particularly interesting 
and should be read carefully by all those 
in the party who have accused The 
Leninist of being “Trotskyite” because 
of our sharp criticisms of the policy of 
scabbing adopted by the Polish party. 2 

In our previous issue (September 
84), Paul Whetton, 3 the secretary 
of Notts Striking Miners, told us 
that in his opinion the way to win 
the strike now was the question 
of a general strike. What is your 
opinion of that perspective? 

I don’t think it is the only way to win 
the strike, but certainly we are looking 
forward to the maximum amount 
of support in order that the miners 
can bring this strike to a successful 
conclusion. But, you see, this society 
now is being examined by the people. 
I believe that the ruling class are aware 
that the working class are strong enough 
to change society and I think that that is 
a matter that is now on the agenda. 


Many militants argue against 
going to the TUC for a general 
strike, for they fear a sell-out 
of the miners’ struggle by the 
general council. How would you 
see the possibility of guarding 
against this danger? 

There’s no question that, if we rely on 
the Basnetts and the Chappies 4 and 
these people, then we will be sold out. 
But what I believed about the lead-up to 
the TUC is that many people tended to 
give the impression that the TUC would 
solve all our problems, knowing full 
well that the TUC would not deliver. 
They then thought there would be a 
certain amount of demoralisation after 
that and when that demoralisation took 
place they then thought they could move 
in and destroy the miners. 

And so it’s important we go to the 
TUC, it’s important we expose those 
who would sell the working class out, 
and it important then that we appeal to 
the rank and file of the workers - and we 
organise as best we can in order to get the 
workers on strike. But I don’t personally 
think it will come from the Basnetts and 
the Chappies and people like that. 

Isn’t rank-and-file involvement 
the key element in guarding 
against the danger of a sell-out? 
No, the working class by and large are 


not deeply involved in the political 
situation and they have not been 
assessing the situation. But we have 
got many leaders in the movement who 
are prepared to lead the working class 
forward and develop the struggle. Many 
miners today have learned the political 
lessons. I think that in the coming days, 
when the dockers begin picketing those 
scab ports and they have had a bit of the 
truncheon and the police horses and the 
dogs, they will line up with the miners 
as well. So I think that if it’s handled 
correctly then the working class will go 
forward. 

The ruling class are in a terrible 
dilemma. What do they do to contain 
the workers? That’s the dilemma they 
have got. Likewise the dilemma they 
have got in our industry - what do they 
do with the young men who don’t want 
to go back to work unless we win? All 
these young men here today - ask any of 
them - they will all tell you, I bet, that 
they are not going back unless we have 
complete victory. That is the dilemma 
the government has got. Likewise the 
dilemma they have got on the national 
scene is what do they do with the 
workers when they have started sending 
the police and horses after them. They’ll 
create more enemies. 

What are your feelings, as 
the leader of striking miners, 


about the actions of the Polish 
government in continuing to 
allow exports of coal to Britain 
during the miners struggle and 
do you feel that the actions 
of the Polish authorities may 
have improved the image of 
Solidarnosc in the eyes of many 
NUM militants? 

I think that it’s the internationalist duty 
of the Polish people to stop any coal 
coming into Britain. That cannot be 
questioned. I do not accept the reasoning 
that says that ‘We’ve got contracts that 
must be honoured’ - I do not accept 
that reasoning. That’s the same sort 
of reasoning that people use when 
they are trading with Chile and places 


like that. We demand that the Polish 
working class, the Polish working class 
government, stands with the British 
miners and not allow scab coal to come 
in. Because that’s what it is. It is scab 
coal. Incidentally, it’s the only socialist 
land that is allowing oil or coal to come 
into this country... 

I have never supported the Solidarity 
movement in Poland, because I realise 
when Reagan, Thatcher, the pope, Frank 
Chappie and all that gang line up with 
them, I know they are my enemies 
as well. Solidarity is finished - that 
belongs to the past, that is gone. That 
is a counterrevolution which never 
succeeded. 

Do you feel that mass picketing 
is still an adequate tactic, given 
the far more organised and 
almost paramilitary response of 
the police? 

Yes, I believe it’s important for the 
working class to get together in struggle 
everywhere. It is important to meet 
today like this and it is important to meet 
in struggle. It is important to meet on the 
picket line and in fact I would appeal to 
more and more workers, miners and 
non-miners: come on the picket lines ... 
If we got enough we could swamp the 
police - there is no doubt about that - we 
could swamp them • 

Notes 

1. First published in The Leninist October 1985. 

2. See Weekly Worker June 26 and October 23 
2014. 

3. Paul Whetton died on March 3 2006 
after a brief battle with lung cancer. He was 
an outstanding rank-and-file leader of the 
Nottinghamshire NUM during the strike and 
combined a warm, open disposition with a steely 
commitment to the union and the struggle. He 
needed that unrelenting inner strength: by the 
time of the return to work in March 1985, less 
than 10% of miners in the area were on strike. 
Although not a member of the CPGB, he was one 
of that large numbers of comrades outside the 
organisation that shared many of political stances 
of the left of the party - good and bad (see my 
obituary. Weekly Worker April 5 2006). 

4. David Basnett (1924-1989) was the rightwing 
general secretary of General, Municipal and 
Boilermakers Union. Frank Chappie (1921-2004) 

- or ‘Franco Chapplesci’, as he was dubbed in 
honour of his business unionist reputation and 
ruthless anti-communism - was general secretary 
of the Electrical, Electronic, Telecommunications 
and Plumbing Union and generally regarded as 
Thatcher’s favourite trade unionist. (After Lech 
Walesa of Solidarnosc, perhaps ...). Poacher 
turned gamekeeper, Chappie was a one-time 
party member who left over Hungary 1956 

and spent the rest of his active trade union life 
viciously witch-hunting the left - communists 
in particular. None of which stopped him 
being a ‘good trade unionist’, however - in the 
narrow, craft-sectionalist sense of the word. 

The EETPU secured good conditions and wage 
rates for its members and was characterised by a 
comparatively high level of internal democracy. 


The genuine legacy of Bolshevism 

London Communist Forum with Lars T Lih 

Sunday November 9, 6pm 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 
Did April 1917 constitute a fundamental break by Lenin with the 
Social Democratic tradition or a continuation of it? The views 
expressed by Canadian political researcher Lars T Lih in his 2006 
book, Lenin rediscovered , continue to be strongly challenged, 
including by comrades from the Socialist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party in England and Wales. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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WORLD WAR I 



Germany, Turkey and Austria-Hungary: ‘We want to win and we must win!’ 


A war that nobody 
wants to mention 


No-one in Turkey wants to celebrate what happened in 1914-18, writes Esen Uslu. But when it comes to 
the glory days of the Ottoman empire things are different 


O ne hundred years ago, on 
October 31 1914, the headline 
across the front page of the 
Turkish newspaper Sabah (Morning) 
was “Success of Ottoman navy - two 
Russian ships sunk and two damaged”. 
The news made the literate public 
aware that the Ottoman empire had 
joined the World War I hostilities the 
day before. 

The political editor of Sabah was 
Diran Kelekian, an Armenian, who was 
one of the most prominent intellectuals 
of the era: apart from his career in 
journalism he was a university lecturer 
in political history and had even been 
praised in the 1914 Nevsal-i Milli 
(national yearbook of the Ottoman 
state). Tragically just under a year later 
he was to be one of the casualties of the 
forced marches of Armenians expelled 
from their homelands into the Syrian 
desert. 

Kelekian was also famous for 
the promotion of written Turkish 
using Armenian instead of Arabic 
script. Meanwhile the Orthodox 
Christian Turks of central Anatolia 
had traditionally used Greek script 
to write Turkish. They too were to 


be forcibly uprooted: they were sent 
to Greece in the 1923 Compulsory 
Population Exchange, when the 
Muslim population of that country was 
expelled in the opposite direction. As 
for the general staff of the modernised 
Ottoman Army, it had been planning 
to switch to a Latin script just before 
the war, but this project was delayed 
because of the outbreak of hostilities. 

These anecdotes summarise the 
underlying tensions in the Ottoman 
lands prior to and during World War 
I. But, a decade later, the Ottoman 
state was no more, but the Republic of 
Turkey that was formed in its principal 
land mass, was ethnically cleaned of its 
former Armenian and Greek Orthodox 
populations, and soon Turkish was to 
be written by everyone using Latin 
script. 

War plans 

The story carried by Sabah and 
other newspapers about the Ottoman 
fleet’s attack on Russian shipping, as 
well as on the ports of Sebastopol, 
Novorossiysk and Odessa, also 
contained a perversion of the truth. 
The media went along with the 


official communique of the state, 
claiming that, while the Ottoman 
navy had been conducting a peaceful 
exercise, it came under fire from the 
Russian fleet. The same approach 
was also evident in the sultan’s 
declaration of war, and the warped 
defence that the Ottoman navy had 
responded to a ‘surprise attack’ by the 
Russian fleet has been maintained by 
official Turkish historians ever since. 

Actually the only surprise for some 
members of the Ottoman cabinet had 
taken place in August 1914, when they 
were greeted by the words of Enver 
Pasha, a leader of the 1908 ‘Young 
Turk’ revolution: “Good news - we 
have had a son!” Two German navy 
battleships attempting to escape from 
the British Mediterranean fleet were 
allowed to enter the Dardanelles and 
found refuge in the Marmara Sea. Soon 
both the ships and their crew had been 
enlisted into the service of the Ottoman 
navy, and their commander, admiral 
Wilhelm Souchon, had been appointed 
commander in chief - he remained in 
that post until late 1917. 

In fact on August 2 1914 the 
Ottoman government, under the 


influence of the ‘Young Turk’ 
triumvirate of the Committee of Union 
of Progress, had entered into a secret 
agreement with Germany. Under this 
agreement the Ottoman state would 
side with Germany if a war between 
Germany and Russia broke out. It 
was actually a decision to declare 
war, since when it was signed the war 
between Germany and Russia had 
already started. But it was kept secret 
even from the sultan until the last 
moment, when his assent was needed. 
And the next day a mobilisation order 
was issued. 

The British replied by requisitioning 
two battleships, which had been 
purchased by the Ottoman navy and 
were ready for delivery. On August 
5 the Dardanelles Strait was closed 
to warring parties, and Ottoman state 
declared ‘armed neutrality’. However, 
when German battleships entered 
Turkish waters, this ‘neutrality’ was 
revealed as a fig leaf for the Turkish 
regime’s aggressive intentions. 
Censorship on military matters was 
introduced the same day. By October 
21 Germany had agreed to extend a 
five-million-lira loan to the Ottoman 


treasury, and the scene was set. 

However, not all the parties of the 
Ottoman government, including the 
grand vizier, were willing to take part 
in a war that they believed would lead 
to disaster. 

So on October 21 Enver Pasha 
prepared a secret directive with 
the German general, Bonsart von 
Schellendorf, who was now chief 
of staff of the Ottoman army. This 
stipulated that: 

• The fleet should take control of 
the Black Sea without waiting for a 
declaration of war. 

• The sultan would declare a jihad, 
a holy war against the Allied powers. 

• The Ottoman army on the Caucasian 
front would engage with Russian 
forces. 

• An advance towards Egypt would 
be staged. 

When the Ottoman fleet’s move 
was reported to the cabinet, a likely 
Russian attack was the pretext used 
to overcome any opposition to the 
plan. Despite that ploy the grand 
vizier attempted to resign when he 
was informed. However, he was 
persuaded to stay, so that he could 
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use his influence to try to ‘avoid war’. 

So, after the initial bellicose attitude 
of the Turkish press, a more sombre 
mood prevailed. The government 
tried to reach an agreement with the 
Russians and Allies. But last-minute 
diplomatic effort came to nothing, 
since the Russians had demanded the 
disarmament of German battleships 
and the dismissal of the German 
military mission. 

In fact the Russians did not even 
wait for a response to that demand, 
and on November 1 its forces crossed 
the Ottoman-Russian border in 
eastern Anatolia. On November 2 
the Ottoman cabinet met to discuss a 
declaration of war on the Allies, but 
three ministers resigned rather than 
agree to this proposal. The resignations 
were presented as routine by the 
Turkish press, which at the same time 
was unleashing a rabid, nationalistic, 
warmongering campaign. 

Two fronts 

The Russian offensive initiated the 
war on the Caucasian front, but 
after some initial advances it was 
halted by the end of November. The 
relative success of the Ottoman army 
increased the appetite of the Turkish 
war cabinet for further action. An 
offensive operation was planned to 
encircle and defeat the Russian forces 
quickly. That plan led to the infamous 
Battle of Sarikamish, fought between 
December 22 1914 and January 17 
1915, and ended in utter defeat for the 
Turkish forces. This first real battle of 
the war caused massive loss of life - 
60,000 Ottoman soldiers, almost half 
the forces fielded, were killed. 

Both warring parties organised 
militias and regular units from amongst 
the local populations. The Ottomans 
mobilised Kurds, while the Russian 
forces organised Armenian forces to 
make up the numbers required for 
operations in the mountainous terrain. 

The Committee for Union and 
Progress government indeed attempted 
to use Turkish Armenians to foster a 
rebellion in Russian Armenia to crack 
the Caucasian front. The CUP had 
hoped that the world congress of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
which was held in the city of Erzurum 
in late July and early August, would be 
swayed by promises of autonomy, but 
soon realised that there was no chance 
of persuading anybody. 

However, the ARF realised that it 
had to walk a thin line - on the one 
hand, it had to avoid provoking yet 
another massacre on the pretext that 
the Armenians were aiding Russia, 
and, on the other hand, it had to be 
prepared to defend the population in 
case of a murderous assault. 

Just before the offensive the 
Ottoman government cancelled the 
implementation of the Armenian 
reform plan which had been grudgingly 
conceded in February 1914. This 
entailed a provision for a European 
inspectorate in the six provinces where 
large numbers of Armenians lived 
along the Russian border. In Russia 
itself the provinces with a big Armenian 
population, desperate to avoid another 
catastrophe, were eager to lend support 
to the tsar’s army. The Armenian 
massacres of 1890s and April 1909 
did not instil any confidence among 
Armenians in either the sultan or the 
CUP government. Indeed, the early 
defeats of the Ottoman forces were the 
pretext for the forced deportation of 
the Armenian population to the Syrian 
desert and the massacres which began 
on April 24 1915. 

The second immediate action of 
the war took place along the Persian 
border. The Armenian, Azerbaijani 
and Kurdish populations living on the 
Persian side were mobilised. The CUP- 
led Ottoman government had seen 
the possibility of gaining a strategic 
advantage if it could defeat Russian 
and local forces on the lightly held 
Persian front. That would open a way 
to the south of Caspian Sea, towards 


the soft belly of Russia, Turkic central 
Asia. It hoped to encircle Russian 
forces engaged on the Caucasian 
front by marching towards Baku, one 
of the primary oil-producing regions 
of the time. Those illusive aims 
also coincided with German aims in 
relation to British-occupied India. 

However, the initial skinnishes and 
advances towards Persian Kurdistan 
did not change the balance of forces. 
After the December 1914-January 
1915 Battle of Sarikamish was lost, 
the Ottoman army was in retreat and 
more territory, including the besieged 
Armenian city of Van and its environs, 
were lost. 

The picture in the eastern part of 
the Ottoman land was grim. Russian 
and Armenian forces occupied large 
tracts of Ottoman lands, extending 
from Trabzon on the Black Sea coast to 
southern shores of Lake Van. The roads 
towards Mesopotamia were defended 
by lightly armed units, and the Russian 
forces were now within striking 
distance of Mosul and Baghdad. 

But Russian forces were also 
depleted. There would be no real 
movement on the eastern front until 
the Russian Revolution and, when 
the Russian army started to crumble, 
another false hope emerged for the 
CUP leadership. A ceasefire agreement 
was signed on December 5 1917 and 
by the end of that year Russian forces 
had withdrawn. In mid-December 
the Ottoman army started an advance 
towards the Caucasus. The Black Sea 
port of Trabzon was regained, and 
other border areas were wrenched out 
of the hands of Armenian forces. 

On March 3 1918 the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty was signed, ending the 
armed conflict between the Ottomans 
and Russians, and Russia ceded the 
territories previously captured at the 
end of 1877-78 war back to Ottoman 
state. The cities of Batumi, Kars and 
Ardahan were regained. 

However, there remained a state 
of war between the Ottomans and 
the Armenians and Georgians. A 
new peace conference was initiated 
at Trabzon in March, and yet another 
in Batum in May. The Ottomans 
increased their demands to include 
the territory around Tbilisi and Baku. 
In the absence of an agreement, the 
Ottoman army started to advance 
again, but it was checked in three 
successive battles in May. 

The CUP’s last major force, the 
Islamic Army of the Caucasus, was 
formed in July 1918. Utilising the gap 
left behind by the Russians, the Islamic 
Army moved towards Baku, which fell 
in September. This was the scene of 
the last major massacre of the war: 
the so-called September Days, where 
more than 10,000 Armenians and 
Christians were killed, and a further 
20,000 deported. 

However, the Ottomans were not 
able to hold those gains and on October 
20 1918 the armistice ofMudros ended 
the war. 

Aftermath 

The vacuum left after the war was 
soon filled by a new outbreak of 
hostilities. The Turkish-Armenian War 
started with an Armenian incursion 
towards the coalfields of Oltu. The 
Turkish response came in the form of 
a full-scale attack in September, when 
Alexandropol was captured, and the 
Armenian government was obliged 
to sign an armistice. Facing an attack 
from Georgia, as well as Bolshevik 
forces marching towards Yerevan, 
Armenia agreed terms similar to the 
Treaty of Sevres, which was imposed 
on the Central Powers. However, 
before the Armenian parliament had 
the chance to ratify the treaty, it was 
overthrown, and the newly formed 
Soviet Armenia accepted the terms 
and signed a new agreement in Kars 
in March 1921. 

World War I’s lesser known fronts - 
those of Caucasia and Persia - left the 
Caucasus, eastern Turkey and western 


Iran in turmoil. But the principle of 
national self-determination, accepted 
wholeheartedly by the Bolsheviks, 
led to the formation of a multitude 
of independent states, autonomous 
regions and federations, although they 
never resolved the underlying tensions. 
Even after World War II, the cold war 
and post-Soviet conflicts there has 
been no resolution of the underlying 
problem. Massacres and ethnic 
cleansing have been the main result 
of the region’s conflicts. The Caucases, 
divided into Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia, are riven with ethnic rivalries 
and are often ruled with n iron fist. 

The rump state of Turkey has tried 
and failed to create a Turkish nation 
from the remnants of the Muslim 
populations of Ottoman empire - those 
local to Anatolia, as well as those 
forced to migrate from other areas. 
The new ruling class expropriated (or 
exterminated) old and established, 
non-Muslim ruling classes. However, 
the capitalist entrepreneur culture is 
not a transferable commodity like 
gold or oil. Just as the CUP and even 
the sultans were previously unable 
to create a new Turkish bourgeoisie, 
so the republican state is equally 
unsuccessful despite using all the 
means at its disposal. 

In order to do so it had to enable the 
nascent bourgeoisie to accumulate all 
the resources it could at the expense of 
the mass of people. That also required 
bringing the Kurdish population 
to heel, and those pressures led to 
Kurdish uprisings starting from the 
1920s through to the present day. And 
when that people resisted the only 
means available to the Turkish state 
was more oppression. 

An intellectual and spiritual world 
created on myths, half -truths and 
damn lies was not enough to bring 
about national cohesion in the new 
republic. Yet the same mix has been fed 
to generations of schoolchildren - and 
in mosques through state-controlled 
religion. Such an outlook, mixed 
with xenophobia, have produced a 
suffocating atmosphere. 

Like many other states created in 
the aftermath of World War I Turkey 
had an authoritarian regime. The first 
open rebellion of youth and workers 
shook the foundations of the state in 
late 60s. The gut reaction of the ruling 
class was military intervention and rule 
by decree. 


Left voices 

The Gallipoli and Mesopotamia 
campaigns are much more familiar 
aspects of World War I than the 
Caucasian and Persian fronts. 
However, their after-effects were just 
as grim. 

The Mesopotamian campaign 
partitioned the old Ottoman provinces 
and with the treaties ending the war, 
Anglo-French mandates over Iraq, 
Syria and Palestine were established. 
There is a trail of blood leading from 
here to the present day. 

Greece was given the role of 
protecting the Greek Orthodox 
population in the Aegean Seaboard. 
Izmir and its hinterland as well as 
western Thrace were occupied in 
1919 and Greece started expanding 
its territory into Anatolia. The Italians 
and French also had a role in the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman state 
in Anatolia. 

The situation led to the Greek- 
Turkish War, or the ‘War of Liberation’ 
in the nationalist parlance of Turkey, 
which ended in 1923 with the 
Compulsory Population Exchange 
mentioned earlier. The seeds sown by 
that war resulted in the never ending 
enmity between Greece and Turkey, 
not to mention the partition of Cyprus. 

In short, today nobody wants to 
remember the 100th anniversary of the 
Great War in Turkey. The political elite 
are certainly not willing to listen to 
those who talk about it or give rational 
answers. The Armenian massacre? No, 
there was no such massacre - it was 
the Armenians who attacked us first, 
and forced deportation was a justifiable 
war measure! Those are the most likely 
responses you will get. 

Nobody wants to remember the 
defeat after defeat in that disastrous 
war that caused ‘us’ to lose a great 
empire won by ‘our’ ancestors, the 
Turkish sultans! But everybody will 
salute the heroism of the defenders of 
Gallipoli - the only ‘success’ Turkey 
clutches at from amongst all the 
debacles. 

So it is left to a small minority on 
the left to argue that, unless we come 
to terms with our past - the atrocities 
committed, first and foremost the 
Armenian and Kurdish massacres 
- democracy will elude Turkey and 
remain a mirage appearing and then 
disappearing in front of our eyes • 


Fighting fund 

Going colour 


I ’m sure readers of the print 
version of this week’s paper will 
have noticed something different - 
the front page is in full colour (you 
don’t have to be that observant!). 

We have asked our printers 
to produce this edition as an 
experiment and we would like to 
know what our readers think of it. 
There is a catch, though - a small 
thing called money. The overall 
increase in printing costs would 
come to around £250 a month 
and so we would have to up our 
monthly fighting fund target by the 
same amount. 

Personally I think that’s a small 
price to pay for what is, after all, 
a marked improvement in the 
appearance of the Weekly Worker. 
But what do you think? And, just as 
importantly, will you help us raise 
the extra cash? I think we can do it. 
After all, once again in October we 
have raised the full £1,500 target. 
With two days still to go as I write, 
we have already pulled in £1,521. 

Thanks to everyone who chipped 
in, especially the five fantastically 
generous comrades who got out 
their cheque books this week - JH 
(£60), RG (£50), KF (£25), YD 


(£20) and IH (£10). Then there was 
NW (£20), PN (£20) and CD (£10), 
who made use of our PayPal facility 
and, last but not least, the six people 
whose standing orders landed in 
our account. JM, JT, DS, RC, PM 
and CC - you are all working class 
heroes! 

We have never yet raised £1,750 
in a single month, but I have the 
feeling our readers and supporters 
will rise to the challenge if we ask 
them to. Watch this space. 

On another positive note, we 
are carrying the latest edition of 
Labour Party Marxist. Obviously 
the Labour Party is a vital site of 
struggle that cannot be shirked. I 
would urge, in particular, members 
of the Labour Party to read it. The 
comrades make a powerful case 
for transforming Labour into a 
permanent united front for all 
working class organisations and 
partisans • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Iran is 
no longer 
enemy Nol 


No safe space for women 

Yassamine Mather points to the link between two outrages in the Islamic Republic 


O n October 25 the authorities in 
Iran’s Islamic Republic executed 
Reyhaneh Jabbari for killing a 
man who allegedly tried to rape her in 
2009. The 26-year-old Reyhaneh had 
spent the last seven years in prison, 
charged with the murder of Morteza 
Abdolali Sarbandi, a general medical 
practitioner who had previously worked 
for the intelligence ministry. 

Reyhaneh was executed after her 
relatives failed to gain consent from 
the victim’s family for a reprieve. 
During her trial and subsequent 
appeals Jabbari had admitted stabbing 
Abdolali Sarbandi once in the back. 
However, she maintained throughout 
those seven years that there was a third 
person in the house who actually killed 
him. According to Jalal Sarbandi, the 
victim’s eldest son, Reyhaneh had 
refused to identify the man. He was 
quoted in the Iranian media as saying: 
“Only when her true intentions are 
exposed and she tells the truth about 
her accomplice and what really went 
down will we be prepared to grant 
mercy.” 1 

One law for the rich 

The consent of the victim’s family 
was essential for a reprieve because of 
Iran’s adherence to the medieval laws 
of hodoud (punishment) and qasas 
(retribution). The sharia law of qasas 
covers all crimes involving personal 
injury or murder. The victim (or in the 
case of murder the victim’s family) are 
entitled to retribution (‘an eye for an 
eye’ or ‘a life for a life’). However, the 
victim or the victim’s family have the 
power to forgive the culprit and stop 
the punishment decided by the court in 
exchange for compensation paid in the 
form of divya or blood money. 

In the days since the execution 
most of the criticism directed against 
this particular hanging and the practice 
of qasas have concentrated on the 
medieval nature of this law, and there 
are valid reasons for arguing against it. 
However, an additional and potentially 
more serious aspect of the law is the 
fact that it gives the rich the ability to 
pay money in exchange for a reprieve, 
a practice widely used in Iran’s Islamic 
Republic. A clear example of the 
universal reality that there is one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. 
On the day Reyhaneh was executed, 
another two prisoners were reprieved 
because they paid substantial sums to 
the family of their respective victims. 
Reyhaneh’s case was different, in that 
she did not admit murder and paying 
the diyva would have amounted to an 
acceptance of guilt. 

Of course, paying large sums of 
money to avoid serving a proper 
sentence for heinous crimes, including 
murder, exists in western judicial 
systems, albeit in a different form. The 
rich and powerful are able to employ the 
best available legal team, who are more 
likely to deliver a ‘not guilty’ verdict or 
a reduced sentence. In the OJ Simpson 
case in the US, expensive lawyers 
ensured a ‘not guilty’ verdict in 1995 
and two years later a jury in a civil court 
decided Simpson should pay $25 million 
in punitive damages to the families of 
Nicole Brown Simpson and Ronald L 
Goldman, the two people he was accused 


of murdering. True, he was subsequently 
jailed for 33 years for armed robbery and 
kidnapping, but his lawyers have already 
succeeded in getting the minimum period 
before parole is considered reduced to 
four years. 

No doubt Iran’s laws of hodoud and 
qasas are medieval. However, the OJ 
Simpson case is but one example of the 
increasing tendency in many western 
countries to imitate the system of sharia 
compensation. Both in the United States 
and the United Kingdom, criminal 
injuries compensation has become an 
integral part of‘victim support’. 

Several commentators have 
pointed to another deficiency of Iran’s 
judicial system: the fact that women 
cannot become judges. Sharia law 
considers women too ‘emotional’ and 
‘irrational’ to hold such a position 
and this is certainly a clear example 
of misogyny - an obvious case of 
discrimination against women which 
must be condemned in the strongest 
terms. Having said that, we should 
also remember that the appointment 
of female judges is no guarantee that 
women will obtain justice, be they 
victims of violent crime or defendants 
like Reyhaneh. After all, only last week 
a woman judge in South Africa gave a 
five-year sentence to Oscar Pistorius for 
‘culpable manslaughter’ - a sentence 
considered grossly inadequate by 
women activists in South Africa and 
worldwide. 

The third aspect of the execution 
that has provoked controversy is 
the role played by social media, 
personalities and campaigners trying 
to help Reyhaneh inside and outside 
Iran. Her lawyer has claimed that, far 
from helping her case, the international 
campaigns and ‘attempts to politicise 
her trial’ had precipitated her death. 2 The 
reality is that in a country like Iran this 
trial, like many other aspects of people’s 
lives, was political, irrespective of who 
takes up the case. 

There is no such a thing as non¬ 
political human rights and, although it is 
true that Iran has at times responded to 
interventions over such issues from, say, 
the UN’s human rights commissioners 
with more arrests and executions, 
the fact remains that confronting a 
dictatorship in support of a prisoner via 
social media, and campaigning to enlist 
such support from artists, writers, etc, 
is one of the few means left for anyone 
wishing to help a victim of injustice. 

What is problematic is the use 
of ‘human rights’ issues by western 
governments during times of 
confrontation with Iran - although 
now, of course, when Iran is no longer 


imperialism’s main enemy, such 
campaigns are less vocal and so the 
increasing dependence on imperialist 
resources by Iranian human rights 
groups means they are now worse 
placed than ever before. In the face of 
a bigger threat in the form of Islamic 
State, the priority for US and EU 
governments has changed. They are no 
longer so enthusiastic for regime change 
in Tehran and all those feminist, pseudo¬ 
left and human rights groups who relied 
on US/EU largesse are now finding 
themselves increasingly deprived of 
funding. Yet campaigns such as the 
one aimed at saving Reyhaneh are still 
considered by Tehran as imperialist 
interventions, even though the groups 
concerned are these days struggling to 
generate interest from the ruling class 
(except amongst hard-line Zionists and 
ultra-conservative Republicans). 

As predicted, those groups that 
allowed themselves to become 
incorporated by the imperialists in their 
anti-Iran drive have now become a true 
hindrance to the cause of democratic, 
women’s and working class rights 
in Iran and the Middle East. Their 
association, direct or indirect, with 
unsavoury ‘regime change’ forces has 
brought into disrepute the genuine 
struggles of women, national minorities 
or workers inside the country and in 
this particular case did indeed probably 
increase the likelihood of execution. 

Acid attacks 

According to reports published on 
Iranian websites and social media 
last week, thousands of people have 
staged angry protests in Isfahan and 
Tehran against recent acid attacks 
on young women. The women who 
were targeted in Isfahan had their 
hair covered, but their hijabs were 
considered by some clerics to be 
inadequate. The demonstrators’ 
placards read: “Stop violence against 
women,” “Iranian women have a right 
to freedom and security”, “Isfahan 
doesn’t want Daesh [Islamic State]” 
and “Stop acid attacks”. 

It is not clear exactly how many have 
been victims of such horrible attacks, 
but the authorities have admitted 
that eight women are currently in 
hospital - although many believe the 
real number is rather higher. Women 
activists claim these vicious assaults 
are related to a recent campaign by 
the more conservative religious leaders 
to launch civilian vigilante groups to 
enforce the commandment, Amr be 
marouf, nahve az monker (‘Command 
the good, forbid the evil’). 

President Hassan Rowhani has 


tried to distance himself from the 
conservatives, but his opposition 
has so far been limited to ‘moderate’ 
comments, in which he has refused 
to contradict the supreme leader and 
conservative clerics, while attempting 
to appease his own supporters. For 
example: “Do not interfere in people’s 
lives so much, even if it is out of 
compassion. Let people pick their 
own path to heaven. One cannot take 
people to heaven through force and a 
whip. The Prophet did not have a whip 
in his hand.” 3 

The response from conservative 
clerics was predictable: “They say, 
let people be and don’t take them to 
heaven by force. Fine: we’ll suspend 
commanding the good and forbidding 
evil. To the thief, and to the girl ... 
with bad veiling, we’ll say, ‘Be a 
good child.’ Is this Islam? Is this a 
determination to implement religion?” 4 

Last week the Iranian parliament 
debated a bill aimed at prohibiting the 
use of violence in the hijab crackdown 
and in fact, as protests against the acid¬ 
throwing incidents grew, conservative 
clerics went out of their way to 
condemn these attacks, demanding 
severe punishment for the culprits. 
Indeed, sections of the pro-government 
media were blaming Mossad! For his 
part, Mohammad-Reza Naghdi, the 
head of the religious basij militia, 
claimed that there was no evidence that 
the attacks were linked to ‘bad hijabs’, 
and those who claimed otherwise were 
trying to distort the image of Islam. 
He claimed that “western intelligence 
services” were behind the attacks. 5 

Mostafa Pourmohammadi, 
Rowhani’s justice minister, claimed 
the assaults in Isfahan were terrorist 
attacks, aimed at sabotaging the city’s 
safety. A number of Iranian papers, 
including the pro-‘reformist’ daily, 
Shargh, have said such incidents have 
the effect of making Isfahan, one of 
Iran’s main tourist cities, appear unsafe 
for visitors. The following statement 
from one of the victims summarises 
the horrific nature of these attacks: “I 
was coming back from the swimming 
pool and pulled over in Bozorgmehr 
Street, so that my friend could get out. 
That’s when it all happened ... I took 
off all my clothes and threw them to 
the ground. People gathered in a circle, 
but no-one helped to wash my body. 
Everyone was throwing back clothes 
on me, so that my body would not be 
naked.” 6 

The government has now issued 
instructions on how to deal with 
such incidents, both in terms of 
helping the victims and avoiding 


contamination. However, as many 
Iranians have pointed out, this is a 
case of ‘too little, too late’. And, 
in a bizarre twist, there was news 
of arrests in Isfahan - not of those 
accused of throwing acid, but of 
women journalists from the semi¬ 
official news agency, ISNA. Their 
crime? Reporting the acid-throwing 
incidents and the subsequent protests. 

Both Reyhaneh’s execution and 
the acid attacks have had limited 
coverage in sections of the British 
press and media. But, given the 
appalling injuries caused and the 
fact that even by Iran’s standards the 
hanging of a young women is unusual, 
the muted response in Europe and the 
US shows the opportunistic nature of 
imperialist ‘concerns’ for women’s 
rights in the Middle East. Iran is no 
longer the main enemy - some might 
even say it is an ally right now. So 
who cares about women’s rights in 
that country? 

These events are also a reminder 
of other feminist misconceptions. 
Throughout the last three decades 
Islamic ‘feminists’ told us that the 
veil protected Iranian women against 
violence, that it created a ‘safe space’ 
for women and indeed one could argue 
that the ultimate safe space would 
include gender segregation and the 
veil. Yet the events of the last two 
weeks show the fallacy of such claims. 
The Islamic ‘safe space’ does not 
protect women against acid attacks. It 
does not protect women like Reyhaneh 
when they are attacked by a powerful 
man. It does not assist them during the 
lengthy judicial process. 

The lessons from Iran are crystal- 
clear: women cannot be protected 
through the imposition of (visible or 
invisible) restrictions - either through 
the veil or through phoney bureaucratic 
measures. It is only through the 
empowerment of women that we can 
ensure their safety and their equality. 
And that empowerment must start 
with the rejection of such patronising 
attitudes as those that aim to restrict 
women to ‘safe spaces’ • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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